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flexible insoles 
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--- two reasons why Gallun’s Domino Calf 


is the leather that sells yvour shoes 


The quiet dignity of the man who has definitely arrived 

is reflected im this fine shoe of jet-black Domino Calf. This 

fine chrome, tdnnage stands as a patrician among leathers 

with its smeoth, satiny finish — its distinctive beauty that 

lasts and lasts. But Domino Calf offers more than aristocratic 
good lookg#?Like all the famous Gallun tannages, it sets the pace for 
perfect walking comfort. And it holds its shape throughout the 

life of the shoe Build a trade that buys elegance and comfort 
in the same shoe—and watch your business grow. Be sure to check 
the Gallun numbers in your orders to leading manufacturers 


A. F. Gallun & Sons Corporation, Tanners, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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OTHER FAMOUS CALLUN TANNAGES 


Norwegian Calf me Normandie Calf 


boarded groin boorded, glozed 


Cretan Calf 


smooth, but not glazed 
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THE INCOME TAX SQUERZE 


Lenin may prove right about the U.S. dissipating 
its wealth and strength 


ECENTLY A. J. Giese, president 

of Vulcan Corp., Cincinnati last 
manufacturers. issued a_ story of 
three American businessmen. “Tom.” 
“Dick.” and “Harry.” to Vulcan’s 
stockholders. 

These three men had equal invest- 
ments and equal earnings but their 
net income differed widely due to 
the income tax squeeze. 

Tom was a member of a partner- 
ship and he earned $100,000. He 
avoided, however, the corporation 
tax, and after paying $56,182 in 
individual income tax, he netted 
$43.818. 

Dick was a member of corporation 
“A” and was a bondholder as well as 
a stockholder. His share of the earn- 
ings was also $100,000, but the cor- 
poration tax on this share amounted 
to $42,580: his individual income 
tax on the balance was $26,150, leav- 
ing a net for Dick of $31,270. 

Harry was a member of corpora- 
tion “B” and a_ stockholder. His 
share of the profits also was $100,000. 
The corporation tax on this share 
amounted to $50,900 and Harry’s in- 
dividual tax on the balance was 
$20,626, leaving net earnings of 
$28.474. 

These three men with equal in- 
vestments and equal gross earnings 
did not share equally in net earnings 
simply because one was a member of 
a partnership, the other a member 
of a corporation financed by stocks 
and bonds, and the third a member 
of a corporation financed by stocks. 

Giese shows that Tom pays 56.18 
percent for taxes, Dick pays 68.7: 
percent and Harry 71.53 percent, and 
he asks: “Is there any reason why 
the form of organization creating the 
income or earnings for the individ- 
uals should determine a greater or 
lesser amount of tax to be paid by 
those individuals, or for those in- 
dividuals? Until we recognize that 
the individual citizens of the country 
represent the actual taxpayers, rather 
than the corporate form of organiza- 
tion in which they made investments, 
we will not remove our taxing in- 
equalities.” 

Giese declares that income taxes 





LanaS Editorial 


Reprints available at nominal costs: 
Up to 100, 10c each; 200-500, 5c each; 
1000-3000, 2%c each; 5000 or over, 
1%ec each. 





are a basic cause of inflation. For 
example: shoe manufacturing com- 
bines into a finished product widely 
diversified materials funneled to the 
shoe manufacturers through many 
corporate channels—hides, from cat- 
tle raisers, to packing plants, to tan- 
ners; steel shanks. from iron ore, to 
blast furnaces. to steel mills. to roll- 
ing mills, to metal fabricators; heels 
and lasts, from forests of virgin tim- 
her; fabric linings, threads and laces. 
from field to textile plant. 

The sales price of each processor 
includes a proportion of mark-up. 
(including costs of  pre- 
manufactured items) for income 
taxes. This proves the pyramiding 
of income taxes. Pyramiding of taxes 
is inflationary. Income taxes are 
therefore a cause, rather than a cure. 
of inflation.” 

What Can Be Done? 

According to Giese. here’s what 
can be done about it: 


over-cost 


1. Permit corporations to deduct 
dividends paid to their shareholders 
for income tax purposes. The allow- 
ance of dividends paid as a deduction 
in computing taxable net income 
would adjust so many of the in- 
equalities of today that even those 
corporate taxpayers who did the bid- 
ding of the administration and did 
not increase sales prices of their mer- 
chandise could avoid the harmful 
effect of such a serious increase in 
income tax rates as have prevailed in 
the past two years by paying out their 
earnings in the form of dividends to 
their stockholders. Greater dividend 
payments to the individual share- 
holders would cause greater revenues 
to be produced to the government, 
and the taxpayer would become more 
conscious of the money that is re- 
quired to administer the affairs of 
the government. 

2. Tax retained earnings of cor- 
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porations at reasonable rate. To pre- 
vent excessive retention of earnings. 
some tax should be levied on retained 
earnings. This is not a serious prob- 
lem. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that these retained earnings are 
the source of funds for corporate im- 
provement and moderate expansion. 
Therefore, the penalty should not be 
excessive. 

3. Make up tax deficit with end 
use sales or excise tax. We can take 
a lesson from the States in the ad- 
ministration of our federal revenue 
policy. The States, having a sales 
tax as their basis of revenue, exempt 
certain items from the tax when such 
items are sold for resale or for in- 
clusion in another item that will be 
sold at retail. The collection of a 
tax on sales at retail should be by 
the vendor for remission to the Gov- 
ernment at periodic intervals, The 
tax must be a separate item of the 
sale and not be contained in the sales 
price of the merchandise. The pur- 
chaser must be cognizant at all times 
of the actual cost of the merchandise 
and the amount of tax. This would 
forcibly impress on every consumer 
the tremendous cost, to him, indi- 
vidually, of the operation of Govern- 
ment. 

A sales tax has many advantages 
other than cited above. A few of the 
basic ones are: 

1. Low cost of collection. 

2. Equality of application. 

3. Freedom from abuses such as 
those uncovered in the tax in- 
quiries of recent months. 

Giese concludes that the inequali- 
ties of income taxation are more pro- 
nounced, more serious, more infla- 
tionary, than ever before in the his- 
tory of the United States. It is a 
warning, that unless taxing methods 
are corrected. the economic wealth 
of the country will be dissipated, ful- 
filling the statement made by Lenin 
in 1924, to the effect that the United 
States would be made to expend its 
wealth and thus weaken its national 
security. 

(Note: Copies of “The Income Tax Squeeze 
may be obtained by writing to the Vulcan 


Corporation, Hotel Sinton Mezzanine, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio.) 
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For vegetable tannmeg is NEW... FAST 


A CALGON PRE-TAN ... MAKES BETTER LEATHER 


Provides finer, tighter grain, lighter, 
A CALGON PRE TAN more uniform color, greater tensile 
strength and resistance to abrasion— 


also greater plumpness. 


Removes salt stains. greatly accelerates 
A CALGON PRE TAN vegetable liquor penetration, and pro- 
tects. stock from strong or astringent 


liquors. 


Calgon is useful in many 


other ways in the modern tannery, too. 


Clip the coupon, wire or call for more 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. information about what Calgon can do 


for you. 





CALGON, INC., Hagan Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


calgon, inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF HAGAN CORPORATION 


Please send me your bulletin "Calgon Data for the Leather Chemist.” 
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RussiA’s SHOE AND LEATHER INDUSTRY 


Despite all the bureaucratic prodding, all the propaganda, and all the ambitious Five- 
Year Plans, the Soviet shoe and leather industry can’t climb out of its production rut, 
can’t produce decent quality footwear, and can’t get its prices down to reasonable 
levels. And here are the factual answers why, presented with authority. An article of 
enormous interest to every branch of the U. S. shoe and leather industry. 


YOR a country that used to be 

famous for its leather, Russia is 
now behind the rest of the world in 
both the quantity and quality of foot- 
wear she is producing. 

There are some 200 million people 
in the Soviet Union (not counting 
her satellites), and the last Five-Year 
Plan decreed the production of 240 
million pairs of leather shoes for 
1950, or slightly more than a pair 
per person. Had the plan been car- 
ried out this would have been an 
improvement over the output of 1940, 
which was 230 million pairs. But the 
Soviet shoe production of 1950 fell 
short of its blueprint. Only 192 mil: 
lion pairs of shoes were made in the 
USSR in 1950—less than a pair per 
person. Contrast this with the av- 
erage annual 3.15 pairs of shoes per 
person produced in the t nited States. 

Nor has the quality 
compared with 1040. The standard 
joke, whispered widely behind the 
Iron Curtain, is very much to the 
point: “They used to put shoes into 
cardboard, but now they are putting 
cardboard into shoes.” 

Equally to the point of the Soviet 
shoe situation is the follow ing episode 
of the World War II period still re- 
membered in the USSR: 

Even at the height of their wartime 
honeymoon with America, the Soviet 


improved 
N 


Russian authorities would try to tell 
their people not to admire us too 
much, One time, as part of this quiet 
propaganda campaign, the Moscow 
film-houses were ordered to show 
American newsreels of race riots in 
Detroit. The newsreels, however, were 
quickly withdrawn from the Soviet 
screen when it became apparent that 
the Moscow instead of 
feeling indignant about racial intoler- 
ance in capitalistic America, audibly 


spectators 
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By Albert Parry 





The author, Albert Parry, is Pro- 
fessor of Russian Civilization and 
Language at Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. He is a consult- 
ant on problems of Eastern Europe 
and psychological warfare with 
Radio Free Europe. During the last 
war he was with the U. S. Office 
of Strategic Services. 

Professor Parry maintains exten- 
sive, up-to-date files of practically 
all facets of life behind the Iron 
Curtain, with particular emphasis 


And Shoes. 





on its economics. He uses sources in several languages, especially Russian. 
He regularly digests and studies some 20 Russian publications, 15 from Mos- 
cow. He interviews many emigres from behind the Curtain. 

Professor Parry has written a wide variety of articles on Russian economics 
and industry for such U. S. publications as Reader's Digest, The American 
Mercury, Coronet, Cosmopolitan, This Week, New York Herald Tribune, 
and numerous others, along with several industrial publications. He is author 
of a number of books, including Russian Cavalcade, has done considerable 
lecturing on the Soviet economic and industrial system. 

This article has been prepared by Professor Parry exclusively for Leather 








commented to one another: 

“Look, look, what wonderfully 
good shoes those Negroes in Detroit 
are wearing!” 

To those observers who knew the 
desperate state of an average Rus. 
sian’s footwear during World War II. 
this reaction of Soviet audiences to 
the sight of American shoes was no 
surprise. In 1945, on his return from 
a visit to the Soviet Union. William 
L. White related in his Report on the 
Russians that many Russians were 
practically shoeless. He cited as an 
example the girl-workers whom he 
saw at a very important aircraft fac- 
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tory in Moscow: “Many of the girls 
wear gunny sacks tied around their 
feet. Others have crude wooden 
sandals with a nail sticking up be- 
tween the great and second toes.” 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert G. Em: 
mens in his Guest of the Kremlin, an 
account of his wartime imprisonment 
in the USSR, repeatedly referred to 
the poorly shod or completely bare- 
foot condition of the Russians he saw. 

The shortage of shoes and boots in 
wartime Russia was not, however, 
the result of the war alone, of the 
destruction or capture by the Nazis 
of many Soviet tanneries and shoe 
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to be of the sole-presser type. 


factories, and of the necessity for the 
Russians to use all the remaining 
leather for the needs of the front. The 
shortage had existed before the war. 
The war merely aggravated it. 

In old pre-revolutionary times Rus- 


sia never produced enough footwear 
for her needs. Imports of footwear 
from Germany, England and, in- 
creasingly, the United States played 
their role. Before the First World 
War, Russia’s domestic production of 
shoes was 50 to 55 million pairs while 
her population was nearly 170 mil- 
lion. Only some eight million pairs 
of this number were made in modern 
or semi-modern factories. The bulk 
came off the lasts of artisans working 
individually or in cooperatives. 

Many Russian peasants, particu- 
larly in poor central and northern 
provinces, could not afford boots or 
shoes. They wore homemade lapti 
a kind of footgear contrived from 
bast or linden-tree bark. Yet Russian 
leather was celebrated far and wide 
for its pliability as well as sturdiness. 
Marshall Jewell, the United States 
envoy to Russia in the 1870s, studied 
Russian processes of tanning care- 
fully and admiringly. The son of a 
New Hampshire tanner, he had made 
his fortune through buying vast 
quantities of American leather at a 
most opportune moment—on the eve 
of the American Civil War. Together 
with his father he commanded the 
American boot market in the early 
and middle 1860’s. Ten vears later 
he tried to bring some of the Russian 
methods of tanning to America. 


Vachine appears 


sovfoto women’s shoes daily 


Traditionally, for decades prior to 
World War I, raw materials for the 
leather and shoe industries of Russia 
came from such outlying provinces 
as the cattle-wealthy West Siberia, 
Central Asia, and the Caucasus. But 
there was not enough of domestic 
heavy leather for soles; much of it 
had to be bought in foreign lands. 


Many 


Germany, and they came back to Rus- 


Russian skins’ were sold to 


sia as chrome leather. Tanning ex- 
tracts were imported, but in small 
quantities, as the Russians preferred 
their old method of pouring ground 


1. Example of cumbersome and “heavy” type of ma- 2. A conveyor system recently introduced at the Prole- 


chinery used in Russian shoe factories. tarskaya Pobeda shoe factory. producing 1,000 pairs of 


a relatively high output, 


Sovfoto 
bark over the hides plac ed in pits, 
then filling the pits with water. 
Leather and shoe handicrafts in 
European Russia were, before 1914, 
concentrated in the north and north- 
east: at Kimry in the Tver (now 
Kalinin) Bogorodskoye 
in the Nizhni-Novgorod (now Gorky ) 
region; and at Slobodskoi in’ the 
Vyatka (now Kirov) region. Large 
imported tan- 


“y : 
region; at 


shoe plants. using 
ning extracts, were at St. Peters- 
burg; at Taganrog and at Odessa. 
all close enough to cheap and con- 
Other — shoe 


venient water-routes. 


3. The lady with hat on is Taisia Gudkova, director of a shoe manufacturing 


plant in Kiev. She is watching a cutter at work. 


Sovfoto 








factories were to be found in Moscow, 
also in the Ryazan and Vyatka re- 
gions in central and northeastern 
European Russia. At Tiflis in 
Georgia (Transcaucasia) the oldtime 
Alikhanov shoe factory is still re- 
membered because Stalin’s father 
worked at a last there before he died 
in his early forties of drink. In 
Siberia, despite the tremendous 
sources of skin supplies, there was 
no shoe or boot manufacture worth 
mentioning. 

Boots were for a long time far 
more popular with the Russians than 
shoes. Finished Russian leather for 
the uppers of boots, also for bags 
and other articles, was made with 
considerable craftsmanship at small 
plants in Ostashkov (Tver region), 
Yelets and Bolkhov (Orel region), 
and the city of Vyatka, north, south 
and northeast of Moscow respectively. 
Uppers of chrome leather, made from 
small skins, were not produced in 
Russia but imported. 

The revolution and chaos of 1917- 
1920 brought a sharp decline to 
leather-making among all other in- 
dustries of Russia. As substitutes 
for leather were sought, rubber soles 
were widely used (1 wore some my- 
’ self in Russia from 1917 to 1920, and 
' didn’t like them). First introduced 
by individual shoemakers, rubber 
soles were later taken up by Soviet 
state factories. They are now being 


‘produced at Yaroslavi (mainly of 
the synthetic rubber made there), 
Moscow, Leningrad, and Ivanovo, all 
in central and northern Russia. 


Own Industry Organized 

In its effort to rid Russia of her 
dependence on imports, the Soviet 
government organized its own tan- 
ning-extract industry. The base for 
this is provided by vegetable raw 
materials from the Volga area and 
other provinces and coke by-product 
from the Donets Basin in the Ukraine. 
Chrome uppers are no longer bought 
abroad. They are made at new Soviet 
plants in Leningrad, Ostashkov, Mos- 
cow, and Kirov. New shoe factories 
have been built and old ones modern- 
ized and expanded under successive 
Five-Year Plans in Leningrad, Mos- 
cow, Tiflis, Kiev, and Odessa; also 
in the Belorussian cities of Minsk. 
Gomel, and Vitebsk; in the Ural 
cities of Sverdlovsk and = Sarapul 
(where the hide works are more than 
a century old); in the Siberian cities 
of Novosibirsk, Krasnoyarsk, and 
Stalinsk; and in a number of Central 
Asiatic cities, particularly at Tash- 
kent. 

And yet, for years, much of the 
As the 


progress remained lopsided. 
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Fidelman On The Lam 


The Moscow "'Izvestia" for Jul 


, 1951, attacks the Moscow Techno- 


logical Institute of Light Industry tor awarding a learned degree to a young 
Soviet Russian named M. Fidelman for his dissertation entitled: “Basic Prin- 
ciples of Assembly Line Methods in the Assembling Departments of Shoe 
Factories.” It is not clear just what degree (whether a Master of Science 
or anything higher) Comrade Fidelman got, but it is quite evident that the 
Soviet government feels he shouldn't have been given that degree. 


He is not a good comrade, the Kremlin's newspaper thunders. For — 
horror of horrors —'a careful analysis of his work reveals that he wrote 
his dissertation from the standpoint of bourgeois objectivity, that it lacks 
true ideology, that it praises ‘achievements’ of the American shoe industry 
in the organization of assembly-line output." “'Izvestia" goes on to say that 
Fidelman should have praised, instead, “socialist principles of organizing 
output in the practice of Soviet shoe industry." Since he failed to show 
“advantages of the socialist system" in Soviet shoemaking over American 
capitalistic shoe production, his work in “Izvestia's" opinion "is bereft of 


scientific value." 





factories were built or expanded, old 
handicrafts were curtailed or closed 
down. In the early 1930s peasants 
slaughtered their cattle on a huge 
scale in protest against the state- 
decreed collectivization of — their 
farms, and Russia’s livestock has to 
this day never really recovered. Sub- 
stitutes for leather became the rule 
rather than an emergency exception. 
Production of shoes has never caught 
up with either the needs of the popu- 
lation or the Kremlin’s plans. 

For 1932, the last year of the first 
Five-Year Plan, the shoe output was 
to be raised to 145 million pairs, but 
the actual production that year was 
only 9414 million pairs. In 1935 the 
larger factories of the Soviets pro- 
duced 8514 million pairs of leather 
shoes. The smaller plants and the 
few surviving artisans had to make 
up the gap between this figure and 
the consumers’ need. 

Even the privileged Soviet officials, 
when fortunate enough to be sent on 
foreign missions, looked for shoes 
first of all. On the eve of World 
War II Soviet men and women high 
and low eagerly sought shoes among 
other goods as they “carpetbaggered” 
in the recently annexed Baltic States, 
Eastern Poland, and Eastern Ru- 
mania. To quote one refugee from 
the Soviet rule over Lvov (a city in 
former Eastern Poland) as he de- 
scribed his experience with the in- 
coming Russians of 1939: “Some bu- 
reaucrat talked by the hour about 
the tempo, quality and quantity of 
Soviet production, and in a_whis- 
pered aside wanted to know where 
he could get a pair of shoes, even if 
they were a little worn.” 

The shortage of shoes in the USSR 
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became truly acute toward the mid- 
dle of the war, but by 1945 things 
eased off at least for the Red army 
and some soldiers’ families. Two 
reasons were responsible for this par- 
tial betterment: One, the footwear 
that came in as part of American 
lend-lease aid—the 11 million pairs 
of U. S. boots and shoes that were 
shipped over to the USSR. Two, the 
footwear “liberated” by the trium- 
phant Red army in the factories, 
stores. homes and from people’s feet 
in East Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and other East 
and Central European lands. In this 
last connection an amusing story was 
told of a Soviet major bringing his 
wife to a first-class shoe store in 
Budapest. 
Srewy Louie 

“Give her the best you have!” he 
ordered, pointing to his wife’s farm- 
size feet. “What are those on the 
shelf over there, with gold on them?” 

“Those,” replied the Hungarian 
storekeeper, “are done in the style 
of Louis XIV. If you Wish s:<< 

The woman of the steppes tried the 
pretty shoes on, but regretfully had 
to wave them away: they were much 
too tight. 

“Give her the same shoes but two 
sizes bigger,” the Soviet officer com- 
manded. “What she needs is the 
Louis XVI kind.” 

Most of the production of the fa- 
mous Bata shoe factories in Czecho- 
slovakia is now being sent to Russia. 
But this, too, is but a drop in the sea 
of Russian needs, and its diversion 
Eastward certainly does not help to 
keep the Czechs and other satellites 
well shod. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Most shoe manufac- widths and is ready for use upon removal from its 


turers have never heard hermetically sealed container. It serves the ethical 
of Castex and we hope medical profession as efficiently as *pyroxylin box 
they never will, since toes serve shoemakers everywhere. Understandable, 
Castex is a patented rigid bandage that is used in since both are made in the same plant and with the 


place of heavy and bulky plaster casts for immobiliz- same skills. Even as Castex was developed from 


ation in bone setting. It is an impregnated tape 
that becomes rigid upon the evaporation of its 


retained solvents. Castex is made in a variety of 


box toe experience, its unique construction and its 
requirement for speedy solvent evaporation taught 


us much that is standard box toe practice today. 
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* Lucky Strike and Dalo, products of the Arden- 
Rayshine Company, Watertown, Massachusetts, 
wholly-owned Beckwith subsidiary. 

















Sole distributors for Castex — Bauer and Black, Division of the Kendall Co., Chicago, Ill. In addition to the production of over seventy types 
and weights of conformable box toe materials, “‘Beckwith’’ means molded steel safety box toes, industrial feltmaking and plastics fabrication. 


YoU bi move win you buy Ceckurie 
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How RussiAN SHOE FACTORIES OPERATE 


Here is an authentic inside-story account of Soviet shoe factory operations—produc- 
tion methods, labor, wages, prices, management, etc.—as told by the only “outsider” 
with technical knowledge ever to view the inside workings of the Soviet shoe industry. 


ABOR, despite the Russian Trade 
|, Unions, has no say in the matter 
of hours, wages, or working condi- 
tions. The Government sets the scales 
on these. The strike is positively out. 
Trade Union representatives in shoe 
plants are interested chiefly in getting 
out the daily quotas 
rather than improving working con- 
Output comes 


production 


ditions of employes. 
first under all circumstances 


The Government fixes the wages 
and piecework rates for each classi- 
fication of employe or job. It also 
allocates the number of workers to 
each plant, tells the worker at what 
job he will work, and. specifies the 
output for each factory. Fixed piece: 
work rates are based on a norm or 
quota. This quota is reviewed and 
adjusted each year, and_ practically 
every year it is increased—resulting 
in lower piecework rates because of 
the higher quota that must be reached 
by the worker. More and more work 
for less and less money, 

The workers are formed into bri- 
gades of 20 or fewer persons, includ: 
ing a brigade leader. Brigades in 
each factory compete with one an- 
other for the highest output in’ the 
least possible time. And plant may 
challenge plant. The reward for pro- 
ducing above set quotas is a small, 
progressive increase in the workers’ 
piecework rates — though any real 
prosperity is prevented by a lifting of 
the quotas with the next “adjustment 
of quotas.” Moreover, faster workers 
have higher norms set for them. 
Other rewards for winning brigades 
are the Red Banner of Labor. the 
Banner of Socialist Labor, or the 
highest—The Banner of Lenin 
Individual rewards to “Best Work- 
“Stakhonovites” (workers 
who far exceed quotas or establish 


ers” or 


By J. J. Maloney 


Formerly Australian Minister to the USSR 





The Author 


J. J. Maloney served for three 
years as Australian Minister to 
the USSR. Mr. Maloney was for- 
merly Secretary of the Boot Trades 
~ ase fet Federation of Australia, 
the leading shoe industry trade 
union of that country. He is fa- 
miliar with all aspects of shoe fac- 
tory operations, and particularly 
with the labor situation. During 
his official stay in the Soviet he 
met and conversed with all the top 
Soviet brass, from Stalin down. 
He had opportunity to visit and in- 
spect the operations of shoe fac- 
tories and the branch industries 
surrounding the shoe industry. He 
is therefore perhaps the only 
qualified industry authority in the 
world ever to get a close inside 
view of the Soviet shoe industry— 
a detailed account of which is 
presented in this article. 











very high quotas) consist of eating 
in a special dining room with table- 
cloths and curtains, service by wait- 
resses, and two or three-course meals. 
(Ordinary workers eat in a very plain 
dining room, the food much lower in 
quantity and quality.) Best workers 
are also allowed special privileges for 
their families (rest home, nursery 
and other facilities). If the plant 
substantially increases its quota, the 
plant director may receive a cash 
bonus, a car, or some other Soviet 
luxury—strong incentives for the di- 
rector to drive his workers. 

At the entrance gates of all indus: 
trial plants are armed guards. Visitors 
and workers must show credentials 
All workers musé carry identification 
cards with photos. They present the 
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card upon entering and leaving the 
plant. At the Paris-Commune shoe 
factory (second largest in the Soviet 
and employing 2.500 workers) there 
are no fewer than 50 armed guards. 
The guards are employed directly by 
the plant, their maintenance charged 
directly to plant costs. These armed 
guards are not a wartime measure 
but are part and parcel of the every- 
day industrial life in the USSR. 

In no country in the world is there 
such a terrific demand for footwear 
and such a severe shoe shortage. Out- 
side of the cities it is very ordinary 
to see people walking barefoot while 
carrying their shoes in their hand to 
conserve — the During the 
warmer months the villagers go bare- 
foot practically all of the time. In 
the colder months millions wear 
homemade shoes (consisting, for in- 
stance, of laced bark from trees) or 
have their feet wrapped in rags. It 
will be many years before the Soviet 
shoe industry catches up with the 
country’s footwear needs. The two- 
year compulsory military require- 
ment of males means the maintenance 
of a huge standing army which has 
first priority on the quantity and 
quality of shoes available, to the 
sacrifice of civilian needs. 


shoes. 


Only a tiny fraction of the shoe 
machinery is fairly new, and even 
this not modern. Almost all shoe 
machinery now in use is of German 
or British make, and very old, dating 
back to Czarist days. There are two 
comparatively new machines, both of 
Soviet make. One is for vulcanizing 
rubber soles to ordinary boots, a 
very large, clumsy and slow-operating 
machine whose chief feature is a 
large rasp; the other is designed to 
remove sharp edges of screws and 
grindery from the inside of the shoe. 
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Neither would be worthy of a place 
in any modern American shoe plant. 
However. practically all shoe ma- 
chines in Soviet plants have their own 
individual drive; the machines are 
well spaced. 

In the cutting rooms overhead belt- 
ing is the driving power for the 
machines—though no protective ef: 
forts are applied to these belts for the 
worker's safety. No worker is per: 
mitted to be employed on a pounding 
machine for more than six months, 
on the grounds that longer periods 
are injurious to health. Many such 
health and safety contradictions are 





Eyes On Shoes 
I'm stared at in the streets, for 
no matter how plainly foreigners 
are dressed, we are still quite dif- 
ferent from the Russians. Our 
shoes especially attract interest. 
Theirs are so very thin-soled and 
poor. They look as though they 
are made of artificial leather. In 
fact, many shoes are plastic and 
ere almost unbendable. Many are 
canvas of all colors and shapes, 
the best of them more like the 
cheap grade of Czech-made shoes 
| used to see in Belgium. It's only 
the military who appear to have 
boots made of real leather. 
Vrs. Lydia Kirk, wife of Alan 
G. Kirk, U. S. Ambassader to 
the USSR, as quoted in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, recount- 
ing her experiences in today’s 
Russia. 











found in Soviet industrial plants 
special care in some instances, ne- 
glect in others. In the larger factories 
the conveyor belt system is installed 
in some departments. particularly for 
the heavy work. but the lighter work 
(such as children’s and women’s 
shoes) is outside of the conveyor 
system. This conveyor plan is one 
method by which shoe production 
has increased. Incidentally. female 
labor is used on every type of ma- 
chine except the pounding machine. 
Of the 2.500 workers in the Paris: 
Comme factory (Moscow), at least 
1.500 are bovs between 12 and 15 
years of age. All newcomers of any 
age are supposed to attend the plants’ 
training schools. A’ section of the 
labor department of the Government 
(Dept. of Labor Reserves) makes 
compulsory call-ups (similar to the 
military plan) of boys and girls be- 
tween 14 and 16 years every six 
months to keep industry supplied 
with workers. These youngsters are 
drafted into the FZO or factory 
schools. Theoretically. they are sup- 
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posed to receive a six-months train- 
ing course before being transferred 
to actual factory work (these young 
people have no choice whatever of 
the factory or type of work they'd 
like) where they must serve four 
years. On entering the training school 
they are paid at the rate of 60-70 
roubles for the first month (in the 
Soviet the rouble is equivalent to 
about 1914c) and are then placed on 
the piecework rate for the work they 
are doing. Actually, however. these 
youngsters are placed on the produc- 


tion line as soon as they learn the 


Meer: ff 


marks them al 


barest elements of their work. Few, 
if any, complete the — six-months 
training course. It is significant to 
note that though the call-up law is 
supposed to be for boys and girls of 
14 to 16, the Paris-Comme factory 
has 1,500 youngsters between 12 and 
15 years. 

Unlike probably any other country 
in the world, Soviet military shoes 
are all of just one standard type, 
with only one standard last. This 
hoot is of tan hide upper, half Well- 


ington style, with leather insole and 


(Continued on Page 38) 


FROM ARTILLERY SHELLS TO MEDICAL AMPULES 
MASTERS OF MARKING — Since 1911 


Markem methods, machines, type and inks have been mark- 
ing the products of industry for forty years. Markem ma- 
chines can mark up to many thousands of pieces per hour. 
They make clear, durable imprints on flat, curved or irregu- 
lar surfaces of paint, paper, wood, glass, metal, leather, 
plastic, rubber, fabric, composition and pressure sensitive 
tapes. No special skill is needed for their operation. Legend 
and color of imprint may be quickly and easily changed. 


MAKE YOUR MARK WITH MARKEM 

When your products need marking for Identification, Control or 
Market — ask Markem. Submit your problem, together with a sam- 
ple of the item to be marked. Markem Machine Company, Keene 14, 


New Hampshire. 


Aeestg 
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TANAK® Synthetic Tanning Agents, the time- where a uniform, fine grain leather is desired... 
tested naphthalene type syntans, are ideal for or vegetable tanning, where fast penetration of 
imparting better performance qualities to the tannins is required ... TANAK can help 
leather products that must withstand severe you get effective results. 

usage or wear. Whether it’s chrome tanning, Let our staff help you make tests. 


CUTRILIN® Bates... the pancreatic ‘‘bates of choice” in the tanning industry. 

TWECOTAN® Tanning Extracts*... blends to meet specific tanning requirements. 

DYEWOODS and Extracts*...a full line for every important need. 

TANAK® MRX Tanning Agent...widely preferred by experienced tanners for upgrading white and colored leathers. 


BETASOL® OT Wetting Agent... most powerful wetting agent available for tanning. 


Write today for complete information on any of these products. 


? 
AMERICAN Cyanamid LOMPANY 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York 2 
In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Toronto and Montreal 


*Made by Taylor White Extracting Company —Cyanamid sole distributors. 


— a ce le 
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Luggage Courtesy of Skyway Luggage Company 


leader to greater sales 


Pleasant to touch... unmatched in its appearance... 
long-lived in its usefulness... genuine leather ranks 
first wherever discriminating people congregate. From 


the sports crowd at a championship field event to 





the vlittering first-nighters at the season's hit play, 


genuine leather’s always “present and accounted for.” oe] =e 
q } ) 


Basic in producing a high quality leather for you is 


the tanner, ¢ ombining modern scientific techniques AMERICAN Cyanamid company 


with the age old traditions of leather craftsmanship, he 


works long and hard to fashion a prime product worthy 
: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N 
of all your time and energy. 
. ‘ In Canada: North American Cyanar 
So to increase your sales... saa - : 


make it better... make it leather 
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Compact... 
Economical... 
Efficient! 


MILLER 


Simple in design and operation... 
compact ...the new Miller Pedestal Twin Tree- 
ing Machine has several new and helpful features. 
The ratchet action provides eight degrees of ex- 
pansion in the stretch-off mechanism for holding 
varying styles of men’s and women’s footwear 
securely and provides a higher degree of stretch- 
off than previously obtained. When released, 
shoes can be slipped off without disturbing care- 
fully smoothed uppers. 


Other advantages that make this highly service- 
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able machine pay off are fewer parts, greater ease 
of assembly and practically no maintenance. 
Both tray and work head are adjustable to opera- 
tor’s convenience and the all metal construction 
greatly reduces fire hazards. Write today for 
catalog and complete information about this 


machine with or without fittings as shown. 


Miller 


O. A. MILLER COMPANY 


Branc of United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


PLYMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Shoe manufacturing leaders will prove bad 
prophets if 1952 shoe production doesn’t reach or exceed 
500 million pairage. Latest industry bigwig to go overboard 
on this line is Maxey Jarman, chairman of General Shoe Corp. 


Jarman flatly predicts 500 million pairs or 
more of civilian shoes alone for the year. Forecast 
was made in talk before Shoe Division of Greater New York 
United Jewish Appeal which named Jarman “Shoe Man of 
Year.” According to General Shoe head, 1952 will see more 
shoes “produced and sold to civilians than ever before.” 
Truly, a rosy outlook. 


Two significant and encouraging points. 
First, Jarman emphasizes civilian shoes, discounts military. 
Latter, short of war, can no longer be counted on to take up 
appreciable slack. Shoes must still be made and sold pri- 
marily for civilian customers. As such, new ideas, new 
styles, etc. stressed by Jarman become more and more impor- 
tant. If industry wants to keep production and sales at 
consistent high level, year after year, it must get out of 
familiar groove, give new values to all-important customer. 


Variables in business atmosphere well dem- 
onstrated by change in industry thinking over three 
short months. Back in Feb. and March, dominant ques- 
tion among shoe and leather men was how far would prices 
drop. Hides were at lowest since World War II controls, 
leather was down sharply, and shoe manufacturers were join- 
ing parade of price cuts. Entire atmosphere was at least 
bearish if not depressed. Predictions of 1952 shoe produc- 
tion centered around 450 million pairs. 


Today, all is changed. Retail dollar volume 
is well ahead of last year, pairage still better (shoe prices 
still lower than year ago), leather prices at least stabilized, 
and production about equal with 1950 rate, well ahead of 
1951. So now the industry has accepted 1952 as a banner 
year, is already worrying about 1953. 


Further shoe price cuts no longer in pros- 
pect. If anything, prices may rise somewhat. Shoe indus- 
try will do well to recall what happened in 1951 before tack- 
ing on new increases. Consumers are just getting to point 
where they accept current prices enough to buy. Another 
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inflationary wave might scare them away again, make it ex- 
tremely difficult for many firms to survive until customers 
came out of shells again. 


Shoe output has exceeded industry estimates 
every month for first five months 1952. This alone 
indicates how influx of retailer orders has taken manufactur- 
ers by surprise. Monthly estimates are compiled through 
survey of leading manufacturers’ expectations for month. 
Thus Tanners’ Council estimated production for each month 
of Jan. through May period at 40 million pairs or below. 


Actually, production has topped 40 million 


pair average in every month. Figures were 41.3 million 
in Jan., 42.5 million in Feb., 44 million in March, 42 million 
in April and 41.2 million in May. Latter two months may 
show even greater excess since figures are preliminary. As 
is, this is well ahead of norm, reflects high retailer demand 
for summer and fall footwear. 


Real fall ordering has not yet begun. Shoe 
manufacturers expect busy run after July 4th vacations. 
Many have stocked up on leather and other materials, plan 
fast start immediately upon return to work. Even men’s 
dress shoe manufacturers are looking forward to pick-up and 
what should amount to most successful fall season since end 
of World War IL 


Up-and-coming AFL leather union now 
claims 2,250 leather worker members. This is Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, which recently launched drive in tanneries. Union's 
avowed purpose is to oust Red-tinged International Fur and 
Leather Workers Union. Big job ahead but union has mem- 
bership (225,000 workers from packing houses, meat cut- 
ters, poultry firms, canneries and others) and enough finan- 
cial support to turn the trick over period of time. 


Government’s adoption of preferential shoe 
buying, if carried out, means return of hundreds of shoe 
workers in depressed areas such as Brockton. Government 
agencies will now negotiate directly with Brockton men's 
shoe firms, give them contracts if they can meet price re- 
quirements. 
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SURVEY EUROPEAN SHOE MAKING 





U. S. TECHNICAL GROUP 
WILL VISIT CONTINENT 


Comparative Study Planned 
In Fall 


First steps in a move that may well 
carry revolutionary implications for 
the U.S. shoe industry were taken 
this week when the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association announced 
that plans have been readied for a 
representative group of U.S. shoe 
manufacturers to visit) Continental 
shoe machinery centers this fall. 

The trip. endorsed by the Associ- 
ation board of directors, is the first 
of its kind ever undertaken by Amer- 
ican shoe manufacturers as a group. 
Its purpose is to survey the various 
types of shoe machinery made over- 
seas, consider their value and pro- 
ductivity as compared to American- 
made machinery. 

The Technical Committee of the 
Shoe Manufacturers Association has 

had the survey under consideration 

' for some time. (L&S, June 7). Al- 

» though members would not comment 
on the implications of the study, in- 
dustry observers felt that it marks 
the opening of the U.S. shoe manu- 
facturing market to European-made 
machines, 


Leave Sept. 19 

The group will leave the U.S. on 
Sept. 19 and return by Oct. 5. Shoe 
machinery will be examined in Lon- 
don and other English centers, Frank- 
fort, Copenhagen, Zurich, Paris and 
various other European cities. 

The Committee will not only visit 
shoe machinery plants but will look 
over various shoe companies where 
machinery can be observed in actual 
operation. Additional data will be 
assembled on initial cost, cost of in- 
stallation and service, and produe- 
tivity of the various types of equip- 
ment. 

Members of the Technical Com- 
mittee who plan to make the trip are: 
Charles H. Jones, Jr., Commonwealth 
Shoe and Leather Co., Whitman. 
Mass.: Allen Cadwell, Freeman Shoe 
Corp., Beloit, Wis.: Byron A. Gray. 
International Shoe Co., St. Louis. 
Mo.: Charles F. Johnson, Jr.. Endi- 
cott-Johnson Corp., Endicott. N. Y.: 
Warren Reardon, Daniel Green Co.. 
Dolgeville, N. Y.: Lawrence B. Shep- 
pard, The Hanover Shoe. Inc.. Han- 
over, Pa; S. L. Slosberg, Green Shoe 
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Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass.: 
Weir Stewart. Marshall. Meadows & 
Stewart. Inc., Auburn, N. Y.: W. W. 
Stephenson and James H. Nolan, Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

Representatives of the following 
companies may also accompany the 
Committee: General Shoe  Corp.. 
Brown Shoe Co., United States Shoe 
Corp.. M. Cohen & Sons Shoe Co.. 
Inc... Sebago-Moc-Co., and J. F. Me- 


Elwain Co. 


Leather Promotion Package 
Now Available 


Industries of 
leather 


America. 
promotion 


Leather 
newly-formed 
group. has prepared a package of 
promotional items which is available 
at cost to members of the leather and 
allied trades. 

The package consists of bumper 
signs. truck panel signs. corrrespond- 
ence stickers and postage meter dies. 
Bumper signs are printed in brilliant 
two-color Day-Glo ink and have ad- 
hesive backings for easy attaching. 
Truck panel signs are in five colors 
in Day-Glo ink. waterproofed. and 
also have adhesive backings. Cor- 
respondence labels, in the shape of a 
hide. will be printed in gold foil let- 
tering on a brown background, 

Three different postage meter im- 
prints are available. Leather Indus- 
tries will provide Pitney Bowes with 
necessary art work and dies can be 
had at $15 per die. 

Details can be had from Leather 
Industries of America. 411 Fifth 
Ave.. New York 16. 


Chicago Trade Group Sets 
Golf Outing 


The Hide and Leather Association 
of Chicago has announced it will 
hold its annual golf outing Thursday. 
July 24, at the Rolling Green Coun- 


try Club. Arlington Heights. IIL 
Members and guests are invited to 
make their reservations with Jack 
Buckley. Hide & Leather Association 
of Chicago. 300 West Adams St.. 
Chicago 6, 

Merchandise prizes may be donated 
to Pete Coolsen at E. S. Kiefer Tan- 
ning Co., 223 West Lake St.. Chicago. 
Coolsen is prize committee chairman. 
Cash donations mav be forwarded to 
Buckley. Bill Morgan is outing chair- 


man. 
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JARMAN SEES RECORD 
SHOE OUTPUT IN 1952 


“Shoe Man Of Year” Urges 
New Ideas 


The year 1952 will prove “the 
largest year in the history of the 
industry for civilian shoes.” Maxey 
Jarman. chairman of the board of 
General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn.. 
predicted last week before members 
of the shoe division of the United 
Jewish Appeal of Greater New York. 

Jarman was a guest speaker at the 
UJA dinner at which he was pre- 
sented the “Shoe Man of the Year” 
award, 

“More shoes will be produced and 
sold to civilians than ever before.” 
the industry leader stated. “We are 
going past the 500,000,000 pair mark 
this year. and consumers will buy 
them and like them.” 

Jarman cautioned the industry to 
keep producing ideas, new 
progress. new values, new develop- 
ments which will again make the con- 
sumer want to spend more with us” 
if it hoped to make 1953 a good year. 

The General Shoe head extolled the 
achievements of the people of Israel 
who became first class shoemakers 
producing top quality shoes within a 
matter of months after the Jerusalem 
Shoe Corp. General Shoe Corp. af- 
filiate. was opened. 


“new 


COUNCIL OFFERS 
SPRING SWATCH BOOKS 


Swatch books containing official 
leather colors for spring and sum- 
mer 1953) will be made available 
shortly by the Tanners’ Council, ac- 
cording to the Color Bureau. 

The books, containing one and 
three-quarter inch by _ five inch 
swatches of each color. including 
smooth, grained and suede leathers. 
may be ordered direct from the Tan- 
ners’ Council, 411 Fifth Ave. New 
York City. They will be bound in an 
attractive cover and are available at 
cost to all purchasers. 


included in the swatch 


Colors 
books. in both men’s and women’s 
line. include recommendations made 
jointly by the color committees of 
the tanning. shoe manufacturing and 
shoe retailing trades. 
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POSTMEN TESTING 
NEW LEATHER SOLING 


Canaigre-Tanned Soles Hit 
The Road 


Leather soling made with a new 
domestic vegetable tanning material 
which includes U.S. grown canaigre 
is now being tested for wearability 
by 68 Philadelphia postmen on their 
daily rounds, 

News of the new soling was an- 
nounced this week by Dr. G. E. Hil- 
bert. chief of the Agriculture Depart- 
ments Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry Laboratory in 
Philadelphia. The new tanning ma- 
terial is being developed by chemists 
at the laboratory. 

The shoes, all of regular type, were 
made up to each of the postmen’s 
measurements, according to Hilbert. 
One sole of each pair was tanned 
with the usual tanning material. The 
other, however, was produced from 
an extract blend in which 50 percent 
of the tannin was made from. ca- 
naigre. a wild plant which flourishes 
in the Southwest and Mexico. 

The postmen were selected for the 
wearability tests because they walk 
many miles each day over all types 
of pavements, gravel, macadam, ete. 
Each postman will keep a record of 
the mileage he walks on the new 
shoes. 

After a pair of soles has worn thin, 
the shoes will be returned to the 
laboratory for resoling. The canaigre- 
tanned sole will then be placed on 
the other shoe to allow for differences 
in wear between the right and left 
shoe. 

Object of the study is to develop a 
domestic tannin source and free the 
U.S. from its dependency upon im- 
ported tanning extracts. The only 
major U.S. the chestnut 
tree—has been hard hit because of 
the chestnut blight which has killed 
important commercial stands of na- 
tive chestnut trees. 


source 


The experiment is not the first 
time the tuberous roots of the ca- 
naigre plant have been used for tan- 
ning. The Mexicans and Indians of 
the Southwest have used it for tan- 
ning animal skins over — several 
centuries. 

Although U.S. tanners were long 
aware of the possibilities of canaigre 
as a tanning material, it remained 
for the Philadelphia laboratory to de- 
velop efficient, economical methods 
of obtaining enough canaigre extract 
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for commercial use. Today, the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering is studying 
methods of cultivating canaigre 
crops. 


W. S. Parsons Promoted At 
A. Sandler 


Westby S. Parsons has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created position 
of general superintendent of all A. 
Sandler factories in the U. S. and 
Canada, according to Jack Sandler, 
president of the firm. 


\ veteran of 20 years’ experience 
in the shoe manufacturing industry, 
Parsons was formerly associated with 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. Dur- 
ing World War II, he served for 
three and one-half years in the Navy. 
later operated his own infant shoe 
manufacturing firm in Lynn, Mass.. 
under the name of Parsons Shoe Co. 

Parsons first joined the Sandler 
firm in 1947 as chief technician. His 
promotion to general superintendent 
is part of the firm’s long-range ex- 
pansion program. 


New England Chemists 
Hold Golf Outing 
The Chemical Club of New Eng- 
land held its 7th annual spring out- 
ing Thursday, June 12, at the Wana- 


moissett Country Club, Rumford. 
R. L.. with more than 125 members 
in attendance. largest turnout in Club 
history. 

The following were awarded prizes 
as winners of the golf tourney in 
which over 60 members participated : 
Ist Low Gross, A. Gard of Bersworth 
Laboratories: 2nd Low Gross. V. 
Waterman and R. E. Nippes of Co- 
lumbia Southern Chemical Co.: Low 
Net. T. Conlon of Dow Chemical Co.. 
L. Longworth of Monsanto Chemical 
Co.. and R. Davis of Hooker Electro- 
chemical Ce Ben Harrison of Mar- 


ble-Nye Ww lame a power mower, 
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RULING ON UNITED 
SHOE MAY TAKE YEAR 


Final Arguments Heard In 
Anti-Trust Suit 


rial of the Justice Department's 
anti-trust’ suit against United Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Boston, entered its 
closing stages last week as both Gov- 
ernment and corporation attorneys 
offered final arguments before Fed- 
eral Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr.. 
in Boston last week. 

The hearing, one of the longest 
and costliest of its kind ever tried in 
Boston Federal District Court, con- 
sumed almost four and one-half years 
after the Government had _ filed its 
complaint. Presentation of evidence 
was completed last 
117 days of trial. 

Judge Wyzanski, who took the case 
under advisement. said. “There 
should be no expectation of a speedy 
decision.” He intimated that it will 
be months or possibly a year before 


year following 


a ruling is rendered, 

In concluding the Government's 
final argument, Atty. Sigmund Tim- 
berg, special assistant to the U. 5. 
Attorney General, urged that the 
company be dissolved and three com- 
petitive companies be set up in its 
place. each to have one-third of 
USMC’s present leased machines and 
a third of its manufacturing equip- 
ment. 

In rebuttal, USMC Atty. John L. 
Hall declared the company has made 
possible “our leading the world in 
the successful manufacture of shoes.” 

He said he did not believe any 
court would “disable or cripple an 
organization which has built up an 
industry honestly and lawfully and 
which has conformed to the highest 
standards of American industry.” 


N. E. Quartermaster 
Marks Anniversary 

The New England Chapter of the 
Quartermaster Association celebrated 
the 177th anniversary of the national 
group at a dinner held Monday eve- 
ning. June 16, at the Officers’ Club, 
Camp Devens, Ayer. Mass. 

Guest speakers at the event were 
Brigadier General Robert P. Hollis. 
commanding general of the New 
York Quartermaster Procurement 
Agency. Brigadier General Ira kh. 
Evans of the Office of the Quarter- 
master General. Col. Fulton G. 
Thompson, and Lt. Col. Irvin Kk. 
Luthi. Maxwell Field. president of 
the New England Chapter. was chair- 


man. 











ON THE LINKS WITH BOSTON SHOE CLUB GOLFERS 











Vembers of the Boston Boot and Shoe Club take time out 
from a strenuous day of golfing to pose for the L&S camera. 
Top row, left to right: F. M. Harrington, Robert Mackedon, 
Frank LaBrache, and lra Cook: Al Merker. oody Foss, 
Leo Hart, and Muldrew Garrison. Second row: John Foote. 
Robert Blackler, John Condon, James Clark, and Paul 
Forte; Abe Horowitz, Sherman Howes, Dan Keeler, and 


James Adams. Third row: Robert Slattery, Sr., Robert 
Slattery, Jr., George Weldon, and Joseph Flaherty; Fred 
Shaw, Richard West, Kingsley Morris and Theodore Tews- 
bury, Jr. Bottom: Bud Knight and Fred G. Moynahan: 
Charles Cavanaugh, C. T. Donovan, C. Harvey Moore and 
Vaxwell Field gather before the impressive buffet; and 
William Partridge and Clarence Knapp. 





Rohm & Haas Denies Price 
Ceiling Violations 


Charges of violating ceiling price 
regulations on resale prices of used 
drums have been unqualifiedly denied 
by Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia 
chemicals manufacturer. The charge. 
according to S. C. Kelton, secretary 
of the firm, arises from the confused 
wording of the order itself which 
establishes two different ceiling prices 
for used drums. 


“Back in October, 1950,” said Mr. 
Kelton, “we asked our customers to 
return to us the steel drums in which 
we ship our products in order to 
supplement our supply of new drums. 
For these returned drums we paid 
the customer $1.75 each as permitted 
by OPS regulations plus the freight 
to our plant. 

“The returned drums that were not 
needed by us we have been reselling 
at $2.35. the ceiling price established 
by OPS regulation: ersons who 
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buy and resell used drums. This 60c 
differential is insufficient to repay us 
the cost of freight and handling 
charges on the returned drums and 
by our interpretation of the order we 
are clearly entitled to charge it. 
“The OPS claims that since we are 
chemical manufacturers rather than 
regular dealers in drums, we are 
required to sell the drum at the $1.75 
price without adding the extra 60c 
differential to cover a portion of the 
freight and handling charges.” 


June 21, 1952 





OPS INVESTIGATES 
SCRAP LEATHER SALES 


Word has been received by 
LEATHER AND SHOES that the Office 
of Price Stabilization enforcement 
division is conducting an investiga- 
tion of selling prices of scrap leather 
sold by producers of leather goods. 

Enforcement officials have reported 
a growing list of cases in which shoe 
manufacturers, cut sole firms and 
others have sold scrap leather at 
prices exceeding their allowable ceil- 
ings. In almost every instance, the 
violations have been committed un- 
willingly due to confusion over exist- 
ing price regulations as applied to 
scrap, according to officials. 

Sales of scrap leather are covered 
by General Ceiling Price Regulation 
which stipulates that the product can- 
not be sod at prices above those 
charged on 10 percent or more of 
volume of scrap leather sold by the 
individual firm during the base 
period Dec. 19, 1951 through Jan. 
25, 1952. 

A shortage of scrap leather has 
forced up scrap leather prices in re- 
cent months so that many producers 
may now be selling scrap at above 
established ceiling levels. Any pro- 
ducers in doubt over their allowable 


ceilings should contact their local 
OPS office. 


Combat Boot Bid 
Postponed Again 


Opening date and pairage of the 
controversial Army bid invitation on 
mildew resistant russet combat boots 
was postponed once again this week. 
The New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Agency said bids would be 
opened on July 1 instead of June 
17 and that bids would be accepted 
on 200,004 pairs instead of the orig- 
inal 497,460 pairs. 

Initial opening date of the invita- 
tion was postponed after the New 
England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion and the National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association had wired pro- 
tests to Defense officials. Both As- 
sociations requested that the opening 
ye delayed until a shorter delivery 
period could be worked out. 

After the first postponement, The 
New England Association again wired 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, Earl 
D. Johnson, requesting further delay 
of opening so that the invitation 
could be implemented by the direc- 
tive by John R. Steelman, which in- 
cludes shoes under Manpower Policy 


No. 4. 


RETAIL SHOE SALES 
UP SHARPLY IN APRIL 


Late Easter Hikes Dollar 
Volume Over 1951 


Retail sales in the nation’s shoe 
stores during April showed a sub- 
stantial gain over March 1952 and 
April 1951, the Census Bureau re- 
ports. Most of the gains were ac- 
counted for by the late 1952 Easter. 

In April 1952, sales of all retail 
shoe stores totaled $163 million, $37 
million above March 1952 and $33 
million above April of last year. 

Retail sales of all Group II shoe 
stores having 11 or more stores were 
listed at $69 million, $23 million 
above April a year ago and $21 mil- 


lion above March 1952. 


The gains in shoe sales were com- 
parable to dollar increases for the 
period reported by all retail stores. 
Sales in April amounted to $13,294,- 
000,000 in April as against $12,534.,- 
000,000 in April 1951 and $12.737,- 
000,000 in March 1952. 

In all Group II stores, April sales 
totalled $2,452,000,000 against $2.- 
195,000,000 in April 1951 and 
$2.307.000,000 in March 1952. 





GROWTH POTENTIALS 


Can a business grow faster with Crompton Factoring Service? 
Hundreds do... because this service helps to generate capacity 


CROMPTON 
RICHMOND 
COMPANY 


for sound growth. 
Crompton converts receivables into cash for sellers, as goods are 


shipped. Automatically, the seller’s working capital gets a big 
build-up that helps credit and solves many an operating problem. 
He can make and move more goods . .. do more volume without 
investing another dollar. 
The relationship with Crompton provides a revolving fund that is self-liquidating 
and self-replenishing. This churning process accomplishes a pile of work .. . 
makes every dollar in assets more productive . . . and helps generate new capital 
to widen the base for future growth. 
If your business is handicapped by the need for working capital, let Crompton 


look at the picture. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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® Dr. A. H. Gower has been ap- 
pointed assistant district manager of 
the Philadelphia and Baltimore dis- 
tricts of the Industrial Chemicals Divi- 
sion, American Cyanamid Co. He was 
formerly a technical salesman for In- 
dustrial at the Boston office. 


Binder and Melvin 


purchased plant and 


® Hyman 
Nessel have 
equipment of Murray Shoe Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., it is reported. 


@ John R. Storm has been named to 
the newly-created position of. sales 
manager of the Foot Saver Division of 
Julian & Kokenge Co., Columbus, O. 
Herbert Lape, Jr., president, reports 
that Storm will continue to service 
accounts in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and in Michigan. 


@ James Wonder has resigned as 
sales manager of the Haymakers divi- 
sion, Avon Shoe Co., according to 
George Turiansky, president. No suc- 
cessor has been named as yet. 


® Walter Picard is now in charge 
of Benj. Wishner Corp.’s new Boston 
ofhce at 120 South St. The firm han- 
dles hides and skins and has its head- 
quarters in Milwaukee. 


© G. W. Bush has been appointed 
sales representative in the Chicago 
territory for Calco Chemical Division. 
He has been associated with Calco 


since 1948. 


@ Robert J. Mellin, recently retired 
as sales manager of the Calfskin Divi 
sion of A. C, 
has joined Russell-Sim Tanning Co. of 
Salem, Mass., as a sales representative. 
He was associated with Lawrence for 
46 years before leaving the firm. 


® Thomas Brisco and Carmine 
Grella are reported to have opened a 
new contract stitching firm in Me- 
thuen, Mass. Name of the firm is 
Hy-Style Stitching Co. 


Lawrence Leather Co., 


® Harry S. Robinson has been 
named to the new post of assistant 
advertising and sales manager of 
United States Shoe Corp., Cincinnati. 
Robinson has been associated for the 
past five years with Stockton-West- 
Burkhart, Inc., where he 
account executive of the shoe firm’s 


served as 


account, 


20 


@ Jj. F. Fitzsimmons has joined the 
sales staff of Parva Buckle Co. He 
will cover New England and intro- 
duce the firm’s new line of tongueless- 
buckles to the shoe trade. 


@ Fred Baum and Herbert S. Cahn 
are principals of Atlas Corp., a newly- 
established leather import and export 
concern, Offices are at 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. 


@ H. F. Detmer, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the men’s 
shoe division of J. P. Smith Shoe Co., 
Chicago. He takes over these duties 
from vice president George Sandberg. 


® Carl Yondolino has joined Diana- 
fix Corp. as making room foreman. 
He was formerly associated with 


Garden State Shoe Co. 


® Anthony C. Maggio and An- 
thony Mercatante are president and 
treasurer respectively of Noble Foot- 
wear Mfg. Corp., newly-formed New 
York slipper manufacturing firm, lo- 
cated at 168 Chambers St. Initial 
production has been set at 15 cases 


per day. 


® Larry Engle has been appointed 
chairman of the Welfare Committee 
of the New York Shoe Superintend- 
ents’ and Foremen’s Association. Harry 
Levy will serve as secretary. 





MILITARY 
BIDS AND AWARDS 





ENDICOTT LOW BIDDER 

Endicott-Johnson Shoe Corp... En- 
dicott, N. Y.. was low bidder at the 
opening of Army Invitation QM-30- 
280-52-1878, offering to supply the 
total requested quantity of 3.948 
pairs of women’s black low quarter 
shoes at $3.95 per pair. 60 days ac- 
ceptance, net. There were six other 
bidders. 


CANCEL NAVY BID 
The Navy Purchasing Office in 
New York has cancelled Invitation 
No. 793 calling for bids on 50,025 
pairs of shoe lasts. Opening was due 
to be held on Friday. June 13. No 
reason for the cancellation was given. 
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OPEN X-RAY BIDS 


Two manufacturers submitted bids 
under Army Invitation QM-30-280- 
1841, calling for twenty footwear in- 
spection X-ray machines plus spare 
parts and accessories. General Elec- 
tric Co, of Milwaukee, Wisc., bid on 
total quantities of all three items: 
1) =$2.300.- ea.; 2) $634. 
$140.—: $14. $59.50: $138. 
and $75.—: 3) $25.20: $290.—; 
$220. $395. 3160.—: and 
$35.—-: 30 days acceptance, net. 

The second bidder was Victoreen 
Instrument Co., Cleveland, O.; this 
firm bid only on accessories (items 
3b through 3f) at these prices: 
$220.—; $159.50; $288.75; $120. 
and $17.—-: 60 days acceptance, net. 

General Electric’s bid contained a 
condition regarding delivery of the 
desired items. GE said it would ship 
175 days after receipt of an Army 
contract. The QM_ invitation called 
for delivery as early as possible, but 
not later than December 31, 1952. 


OPEN LEATHER ITEMS 

Thirty-seven manufacturers — sub- 
mitted bids under invitation QM-30- 
280-52-1747—the Army’s twice post- 
poned catch-all request for sixty-three 
assorted items, all but twenty-five of 
them leather goods. The following 
thirtee nfirms submitted low bids: 

Joseph H. Mosser, Williamsport. 
Pa.: Merit Leather Strap Co., New- 
ark, N. J.: Louis Lefkowitz. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: 
Co., Cambridge, Mass.; Tex Tan of 
Yokum, Yokum, Texas: American 
Lace Leather Co.. Richmond, Va.: 
New Jersey Tanning Co.. Newark. 
N. J.: Hess & Hopkins Leather Co.: 
Rockford, Ill: Gulf & Westindies 
Co.. N. Y. C.; Atlantic Sponge & 
Chamois Corp., N. Y. C.: Fred H. 
Lowenstein. Inc.. N. Y. C.: Graton 
& Knight Co., Worcester, Mass.: and 
\. L. Gebhardt Co., Milwaukee. Wis. 


Lawrence Elliott 





First Mile Easiest 


Fashionable girls should never go 


hiking in high-heeled shoes, accord- 
ing to a recent bulletin from the Brit- 
ish Foot Health Education Bureau. 


“High-heeled elegance begins to drop 


: 


after the first mile.” the bulletin said. 
“The girls should put comfort first 
and wear well-fitting lace-up shoes 


with medium heels.” 
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“THE APPEARANCE OF OUR LINE HIT A NEW HIGH 
when our factory turned to United for Finishes” 


waa The Sales Manager who asked for better finishes for his entire 
| \ r line may — or may not know how the factory obtained results. 

} L In this case, his finishing room foreman called in a United Finish- 

ing Specialist to analyze finishing practices, to suggest and demon- 


ra) | r (2 strate the way to get the best results... and to supply the materials 
r | for the job. 


\ \ 
YF] by en aR ae. 
= United Finishing Specialists can provide you with finishing for- 
mulas and methods that will restore and enhance the original char- 
PRODUCTS acter of the leather surface. Throughout the country, these men are 


helping manufacturers improve the appearance of their shoes. 


OF 
For help in stepping up the “buy appeal” of your line call upon the 
BB CHEMICAL CO. services of the qualified United Finishing expert in your area. 
FINISHES FOR UPPERS 
BOTTOMS * HEELS © EDGES 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LEATHER MARKETS HOLD STEADY 
WITH NEW BUSINESS MODERATE 


TIOGA OAK 


SOLE LEATHER 


Tanners Report Shoe Manufacturers Pushing For 
Early Delivery 


Tioga Ook sole leathers 
are longed tanned by 


Buyers not too anxious on new 
orders unless bargains are found. 
Tanners working hard on old 
orders, prefer to hold prices at 
firm levels. Not too much leather 
available. 


Upper Leather: Situation con- 
tinues slow here as shoe manufac- 
turers evidently have made their pur- 
chases last month and are not in 
need of anything other than small 
fill-in lots, at least until after the 
vacation period is over. Tanners 
report they do not have the demand 
that was around last month and that 
they are finding price resistance with 
sales going on in between the lows 
of a month or so back and present 
lists. 


same as in side leather with business 
slower than last month. However, 
some report they have a fair demand 
for low grade suede leather but find 
high grade leather hard to move and 
some price resistance. Lists here on 
women’s weight suede start with 95c 
and down but 90c¢ and in some cases 
85c has been accepted, depending on 
how bad the leather needed to sell. 
Low grade suede is selling around 
75c to 80c with some tanners quoting 
a few cents less. Smooth women’s 
weight calf lists start at 80c and 
down with 75c and down the levels 
most business is moving at accord- 
ing to reports heard here. 
Sheepskins: Tanners report trad- 
ing slow this week in lining sheep- 
skins with price resistance pretty 


precision, quality-control 
methods for enduring 
satisfaction. 


prevalent. Most lists on combination 
tannages start at 26c. and down and 
; : on chrome tannages 28c. and down 
around 36c and down and lists are for lining stock. However, some tan- 
now 40-42c and down. Sales are ners list 2c down from the above. 
taking place today at 39c, 38¢ and On garment smooth leather the 
40c and down. However, some tan- Lolk .of tanners let dae. andiclaud 
ners are very well sold up and if but there are some who are offering 
they can not get their list prices they smooth garment leather 18c and down 
rather not sell at all. on women’s weight but here too, 
some tanners are listing less. 


In other words, 5 or 6 weeks back 
large spread elk reached a low of 


Always Demand 
this mark of 


QUALITY. . 


Calfskins: Situation about the 


BENDS 
Prices and Trends of Leather 


SHOULDERS 
KIND OF LEATHER THIS MONTH YEAR 1951 


BELLIES WEEK AGO AGO HIGH 
CUT STOCK CALF (Men’s HM) 70-98 70-98 1.10-1.35 1,181.35 


CALF (Women’s) 67-85 67-81 1.10-1.25 1.15-1.30 
Also Specialty Leathers 


CALF SUEDE 80-90 75-88 1.15-1,35  1,30-1.40 
‘ 2 ; 75-90 70-90 80-1.25 80-1.25 
for Belting, Hydraulics, RED (Beck Glesed) 
Textiles, Packing and 


KID SUEDE 80-95 80-95 70-95 70-1.02 
PATENT (Extreme) 38-45 32-40 68-85 70-86 
Strap Leathers. SHEEP (Russet Linings) 17-28 17-28 18-34 20-35 
KIPS (Combination) 48-56 46-54 76-85 
EXTREMES (Combination) 46-52 44-50 71-77 
WORK ELK (Corrected) 35-45 53-45 68-73 68-73 
SOLE (Light Bends) 65-68 60-66 1.02-1.08 1.02-1.08 
BELLIES 24-26 23-25 60-65 64-68 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) 50-55 45-50 95-1.03 93-1.02 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) 30-36 30-35 40-45 40-45 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) 18-20 18-20 24-28 26-30 
SPLITS (Gussets) 16-18 16-18 21-26 
WELTING ('% x '%) 7 7, 9 13% 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS 1614-174 18-18'4 3612 41 


TANNING CO. 


WESTFIELD, 
PENNA. 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages using quality 


rawstock, 
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Sole Leather: Business reported 
slower here also but the market is 
firm at lists due to the well sold up 
position of the tanners—9/10 iron 
bends and some tanners say even 10 
iron and up bends are held at 56c 
and it is hard to buy at less. Middle 
weight bends about 56-6le and light 
weights 68-70c. However, not much 
trading reported. 

Bellies also very well sold up and 
the market is firm at 25-26c for cows 
and steers. Some trading going on 
but it is limited when compared with 
May. Double rough shoulders are 
53e and some say 55c for light weights 
while single light shoulders have sold 
at 50c. 


Sole Offal Moderate 


Sole offal tanners and dealers in 
Boston say markei unchanged from 
last week. This means buyers not 
trampling each other in rush to buy, 
interested in buying at a price. Em- 
phasis remains on earlier delivery of 
leather ordered during April and 
May. 

Bellies firm at 24-26c with good 
bellies firmly held at 26c. Not too 
many around and tanners prefer to 
hold off sales unless they can get 
asking price. Quite a few well sold 
up. Double rough shoulders hold 


steady at 54c and below for best 
lightweights. Mediums at 50c and 
heavies at 46c. Light single shoul- 
ders with heads off bring 50c and 
below. Heads on in upper 40’s. 
Heavies slow in upper 30's. Fore 
shanks quiet at 14-l6c; hind shanks 
at 17-20c. 

Calf Fair 

Boston calf leather 
business remains fairly good for this 
time of year. As in other leather, 
new sales are moderate but there is 
a demand, particularly for early de- 
livery. 

Lightweight calf remains a prob- 
lem on delivery. Factories are push- 
ing hard for leather and tanneries 
working at or near capacity to meet 
demand. Men’s weights not quite as 
active but Navy orders have brought 
demand for a good amount of this 


tanners say 


leather also. 

Prices unchanged from past two 
weeks. Women’s weights still bring 
average 85c and down with best 
business between 67-57c. Top men’s 
grades held at 98¢ and below with 
better volume at 70-83c for good 
grades. Suede active in upper 80’s. 


Sheep Moving 


Sheep leather tanners still satisfied 
on the whole at volume of business. 


\ctivity continues above normal for 
the season and new orders, although 
not for large quantities, continue to 
come in regularly enough to keep 
tanners both busy and encouraged. 

Natural linings bring 28c and down 
hut sales concentrated at 2le and be- 
low. Boot linings move fairly well 
at 24c; shoe linings around 17-19¢c. 
Colored vegetable linings fair at 22c 
and down: chrome moderate at 24c 
and below. 

Garment finds suede sheep doing 
well at 26c, not quite so active above 
this. Sales made up to 29c. Gar- 
ment grains still feel heavy competi- 
tion from horsehides and other gar- 
ment leathers. Prices remain in low 
20's. 

Sides Steady 

Although new business on_ side 
leathers remains considerably slower 
than last month, there is still some- 
thing doing at fairly steady prices. 
For most part, shoe manufacturers 
are well bought up, far more con- 
cerned over getting early delivery 
against old orders. New business is 
another story; buyers want more 
leather only when they need fill-in or 
rush orders or when a good bargain 
is available. 

Prices generally unchanged. Top 





THE NEW 
WEDGE HEEL 
and 


SOLE CEMENTER 


For applying solvent 


pressure 


YVORK 


sensitive 


cement to Foam Crepe Soles with straight 


or breasted heels attached. 


Call the office nearest you — or write us. 


Pitan Musee Weare) 





MAS S. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 


Dalias, Texas Whitman, Mass. Columbus, Ohio Chicago, Ill. Kitchener, Ont. South River, N. J. 


Johnson City, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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grade combination tanned  heavy- 
weight extremes listed at 52¢ and 
below: kips at 56c and down with 
better sales at 52-54e. 
tanned extremes not quite as firm at 
middle-40’s. Large elk still in upper 
30°s. Work shoe retan listed at 42: 
and down but sales in upper 30°s. 


between 37-40c. 


Sole Same 

Sole leather tanners in Boston re- 
port sole business reflects average 
leathcr market conditions. New busi- 
ness is moderate at best with buyers 
interested only when a good price is 
found. With hide market fairly 
steady. tanners not ready to make 
concessions, prefer to go along with 
a new sales here and there while 
working against old orders. 

Scasonal factors prevail. As usual 
just preceding July 4th week shut- 
downs, shoe manufacturers pressing 
for delivery of recent orders. say 
they are covered for next month or 
longer. Tanners, on other hand, well 
sold up for same period. 

Prices generally unchanged. Bends, 
10 iron and up. still listed at 58e and 
down: emphasis below this. Price 
on 9/10 iron bends remains fairly 
steady at 56ce and below. Medium 
bends Ole and down. Lights be- 


twoen 65-08e. 


Chrome- 


Sole leather tanners of Philadel- 
phia report business definitely on the 
slow side. The hide market is weaker. 
and as usual, there is little buying 
done on this type of market. Also, 
we are coming into a period when 
factories shut down for two-week 
vacations. However, since the plan- 
ning of stock and ordering must be 
done ahead, tanners are already 
being told to ship certain orders out 
by this week or hold them up until 
after vacations. Although actual quo- 
tations are at last week’s levels. prices 
are not as firm as they have been. 


Kid Good 
Kid leather tanners of Philadelphia 
find business still improving. Black 
suede remains the biggest — seller. 
There is a steadily increasing demand 

for this type of leather. 
Some business in black glazed re- 
Slipper leather also showing 
Slipper manufacturers 


cently. 
signs of life. 
are doing some buying. 

Cowboy boot men not buying the 
quantity they had been — several 
months ago but some orders received. 
\ little business reported in linings. 
Nothing new in crushed or satin mats. 

Prices not too satisfactory. Even 
the fact that business has increased 
has not helped too much since the 
demand isn’t so great that tanners 


can stand firm on their prices. Raw- 
skins. on the other hand, have gone 
up. 
Average Prices Quoted 

Suede 32c-92c 

Linings 25c-60c 

Glazed 25¢-90¢ 

Crushed 35¢-75c 

Slipper 25c-60c 

Satin Mats 69¢-1.20 


Belting Bad 

Belting leather tanners of Phila- 
delphia report business is poor. Feel- 
ing is that until vacation period is 
over, there will be little improvement. 

Quotations on butt bends have not 
changed. However. with so few 
sales reported, there is considerable 
question as to whether tanners will 
stand firm on these prices. 

Curriers say their business is defi- 
nitely bad. They find that no matter 
what price is quoted, it is impossible 
to make sales. No actual change has 
been made in published list prices. 
The general feeling is that if business 
remains bad, lists will be revised. 

AVERAGE CURRIED LEATHER PRICES 

Best Selec No. 2 
1.22-1.35 
1.51-1.62 

. 1.45-1.58 


1.39-1.52 


Curried Belting 
Butt Bends 
Centers 12” .... 
Centers 24”-28” . 
Centers 30” 
Wide Sides ...... 1.12-1.28 

Narrow Sides 1.04-1.20 

Heavy minus 5c-10c; Ex-Heavy—minus 2c 
plus 5c; Light—plus 10c-21¢c; Ex-Light—plus 


25c 





FLEMING 


The most exciting leathers for 


the most beautiful footwear 


in an overwhelming array 


of inspiring fashion colors. 


JOFFE LTD. 


10 JACOB STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


The world’s largest tanners of exotic fashion leathers. 
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Work Glove Same 


Price structure of market has not 
changed much, if any. during the 
past week or 10 days. Tendency of 
selling quarters is to hold firm at 
levels lately realized for a substan- 
tial amount of business aggregating 
from occasional sales of work glove 
splits previously reported. 

Work glove splits in LM weight 
considered about steady at lte for 
No. | grade, 13c for No. 2 grade and 
12c for No. 3 grade. M weight alone 
remains unchanged at le more for 
three respective grades. 


Glove Better 


Business improving slowly — but 
steadily. One large glove manufac- 
turer has recalled all his cutters. De- 
mand for leather spreading to some 
of the smaller shops. Token orders 
placed. Large buyers waiting for 
the OK from the merchandising man 
before ordering their fall require- 
ments, 

Generally speaking. leather prices 
are firm. Bulk sales in the lower 
price ranges and this includes Gov- 
ernment contracts, 
in good demand at 34c. Imported 
suedes from 45 to 50c.  Deerskins 
offered at 42c in the medium weights. 


Domestic suedes 


Domestic grains offered from 26 
to 2lc. Pigtex bring 21 to 18c. De- 
mand for ladies’ weights still light 
hut improving. One bad feature of 
the situation is the lack of raw skins 
in the mills. Glove manufacturers 
no longer like the long term gamble 
inherent in the purchase of raw stock. 


Splits Mixed 


Picture remains the same on 
Boston splits market. Tanners report 
heavy suede splits most wanted: 
prices steady at 44c and below. Not 
so on lightweights. Lists are still 
around 34¢ on black, 38e and down 
for colors, but sales are slack, price 
pressure heavy. Linings continue to 
move up to 20e. 


Bag, Case & Strap Spotty 

Spotty business in vogue in bag. 
case and strap leathers. Occasional 
purchase reported here and_ there 
and buying is of a “fill-in” character 
to augment recent purchases which 
did not fully cover immediate and 
nearby requirements. 

The price basis on 2'-ounce case 
leather remains quotable around 48c 
and down with 3-ounce holding 
around 52c¢ and down. Strap leather 
continues unchanged. the 4/5-ounce 
listed from 55e for Grade A’ and 
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down: 5 6-ounce at 57e and down: 
6/7-ounce at 59¢ and down: 7 
ounce at 6le down: 8 9-ounce at 
63c and down: 9/10-ounce at 66c 
and 10. ll-ounce at 69¢ and down. 

B grade still quoted at 4e less and 
C grade an additional 4e less. There 
does not seem to be much doing in 
the lowest grade as buyers generally 
insist upon top quality leather when 
showing interest. Colors quoted 2e 
over natural russet finish and glazed 


Se more. 
Garment Leathers Firm 


Hore hide garment leather consid- 
ered firm at going prices. Fairly 
steady interest and some business 


still being booked as buyers continue 
to cover requirements. Most of the 
business seems to be around 36c and 
down for better grade tannages and 
32c¢ to 34c seems to be a suitable 
range for an average basis. 

Some routine business in suede 
and grain sheepskin leather and _re- 
cently prevailing prices seem to he 
firmly maintained. Suede garment 
leather in the better grades continues 
around 31-32¢ and medium and lower 


grades move at 28c, 27¢ and 26¢. 


Tannery run quoted at 26-28 for 
volume Grain garment 
leather in top grades last brought 
32-33c and volume business around 
the 26¢ mark for tannery run. 


business. 
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PACKER HIDES SHOW FAIR 
ACTIVITY AT STEADY PRICES 


Most Selections Hold Line After Declines Of Last 
Two Weeks 


Packer Hides Move 

The correction in prices of light 
native cows which moved downward 
in last week’s trading come in for re- 
vision in business done early this 
week, On Tuesday, a big packer sold 
a total of 3,100 hides of this selection 
comprised of 1,200 St. Paul produc- 
tion at 16%4¢ and 900 St. Louis along 
with 1,000 Kansas City light cows at 
17'4c. These prices were a quarter 
of a cent above those accepted for the 
same points in the previous trading. 
Buying in this latest business was at- 
tributed to tanners who took the 
steadily improving quality of current 
production hides into consideration 
in paying the higher basis. 

Meanwhile, other selections moved 
at mostly steady prices following the 
decline of a half cent registered the 
previous week. June heavy native 
steers of Chicago, Sioux City and 
Omaha _ productions sold at 14e. 
Some call for branded steers and 
cows at going prices. Heavy native 


L. 

H. 
LINCOLN 
and 
SON 
Inc. 


COUDERSPORT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


cows from most points in demand but 
packers slow to offer, a well sold up 
position. 

sig packers and most of the larger 
independent packers have been sell- 
ing steadily from week to week and 
maintaining a comfortable position 
as regards unsold stocks. -In general, 
the market is considered in a good 
position with no over-abundance of 
any particular class of hide. Even 
big packer heavy hides, a drug on 
the market during the winter months, 
have been selling. As brokerage quar- 
ters point out, while domestic over- 
all production of heavy hides today 
is greater than domestic demand due 
to inroads substitutes have made in 
output of sole leather, export de- 
mand for such hides has put larger 
packers in a favorable position. 

Some trading in bull hides dur- 
ing the past week, sales ranging from 
10c down to 91oc for natives and 9c 
down to 8loc for brands of Mav- 


June takeoff. 
Small Packers Erratic 


This market somewhat erratic, in- 
fluenced by fluctuations in prices of 


big packer selections. Production 
starting to run seasonally toward 
lighter weights and operators in this 
market expect to see more light hides 
coming forward during the summer. 
Upper leather tanners not showing 
much interest in offerings of light 
hides. 

In the midwest, buying of lighter 
descriptions lethargic and attributed 
to curtailed requirements stemming 
from annual shut-downs of many tan- 
neries late this month and early next 
month for annual vacations, plant 
overhaulings, etc. Most midwestern 
plump hides of very good quality for 
takeoff and averaging from 46 to 49 
lbs. held at 1414-15e flat fob. ship- 
ping points for current production. 


Country Hides Ease 

Easier undertone in this market. 
Following recently confirmed sales of 
regular lots at 11%4-12c flat trimmed 
fob. for mixed country locker-butcher 
and renderer hides averaging around 
50 lbs., demand dwindled and easi- 
ness appeared when more hides were 
offered at the above noted trading 
levels. 

Glue hides sold at 9c fob, and more 
offered on that basis but bids at 814c 
hard to obtain as some buyers talk as 
low as Se. 

Calf & Kip Active 

Latest reported trading involved 
about 10,000 June calf sold late last 
week by one big packer at 40-32! 





HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 





Close 


June 19 


June 12 


High Low Net 


For Week For Week 


Close 
Change 





16.55B 
16.48T 
16.25T 
16.25N 
16.25N 
16.25T 


Total Sales: 


+60 
+73 
+60 
+65 
+70 
+60 


16.15 
15.72 
15.65 


16.15 
16.57 
16.40 


15.95 
15.75 
15.65 
15.60 
15.55 
15.65 


152 lots 





HIDE AND SKIN QUOTATIONS 


Present 


Heavy native steers 14 

Light native steers 18 -18'4 

Ex. light native steers 20 

Heavy native cows 15 -16 

Light native cows 1614-174 
Heavy Texas steers 12% 
Butt branded steers 12% 
Light Texas steers 17 

Ex, light Texas steers 18 
Colorado steers 11! 
Branded cows 14 -144% 14 
Native bulls 9 -9'% 10 
Branded bulls 8-8'; 9 
Packer calfskins 3212-421, 
Packer kipskins 31-36 32 


Week Ago 


3212-4214 


Suspended 

Month Ago Year Ago Ceilings 
14 1414-15 33 

18% 1812-19 36% 

20 20 -20', 39 
-16 15 -16 34 

-17 17'2-18'% 36 -37 

12% 13 30 

12% 13 30 

17 17 34% 

18 184, 

11% 12 

-14'2) 14%%-15 

-10%% 10% -11 

- 94, 912-10 
3214-40 70 -80 


-371%4 30 -32% 55 -60 
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for smaller northern plants and 37)2- 
3214c for St. Louis and River heavy 
and light skins. Previously, another 
big packer sold March-April-May 
production calf totaling about 8,300 
at 4216-32l4c for northern, 40- 
3214c for mid-western heavy and 
light and 30c for southwestern all 
weights. 

Some trading in kipskins, one 
packer moving 2.800 St. Paul produc- 
tion at 36c for kip and 3le for over- 
weights. The same packer sold about 
7,000 regular slunks at $1.80. 

Some mixed city butcher and small 
packer calf sold at 28c and straight 
lots of allweight calf ranged 30-35¢c. 
Good small packer kip sold at 27c 
with some sellers still asking 30c. In 
carload lots, country calf has moved 
at 17-18c and kip at 16-161'2c. 


Horsehides Firm 

This market has been exception- 
ally firm during the past few weeks 
and most of the northern slaughterer 
type whole hides have been bought 
at going prices from better sections. 
Today, untrimmed hides are quot- 
able at $7.50-$7.75 and trimmed 
hides at $6.75-$7.00 fob. shipping 
points but sellers’ ideas now run 25 
to 50c more. Cut stock has moved 
fairly well around $5.50 to $6.00 for 
fronts and sales within the range of 
$1.75 to $2.00 were made involving 
22” and up butts. 


Sheep Pelts Move 

Quite a few cars of big packer 
No. 1 shearlings sold at $1.75 for 
good quality. However, a range of 
$1.50-$1.85 quoted as some less de- 
sirable lots are discounted while 
choice No. Is bring a premium. The 
No. 2s are ranged $1.25-$1.40 and 
No. 3s at 90c-$1.00. Clips seem to 
be wanted on steady basis of $2.25 
but some sellers ask more money. 

More spring lamb pelts are com- 
ing forward and some choice west- 
erns sold at $2.25 while natives have 
moved around $2.00 per cwt. live- 
weight basis. Full wool dry pelts seem 
fairly well sold up at 27-28; some 
sellers ask 30c. Pickled skins range 
$8.00-$8.50 per dozen for winter 
sheep and lambs. Clear spring pickled 
lambs figured nominally around 
$10.00. 

Dry Sheep Slow 

Importers visiting Fulton County 
report the market continues weak and 
not much encouragement regarding 
revival of business. At the present 
time, the National Ass’n of Leather 
Glove Mfrs. is having its annual con- 
vention, following which, tanners will 
close down for the usual vacation 
period. Not much likelihood of busi- 
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fo get ready for 


next winter’s DRY AIR 


and here’s a better way fo do it: 


LAST winter’s dry indoor air hurt you. . . and your 
leather—strength loss, weight loss, cracks, case harden- 
ing, uneven shrinkage, etc. That’s done with. But if you 
are resolved not to pay the same price next year, now is 
the time to act. You can start saving the very first cold 
day of the coming winter. 


Economical Armstrong Humidifiers end dry air problems 
by adding automatically controlled, clean, dry 

steam to the atmosphere. A comfortable, 

even humidity results. Extremely 

simple, they are installed much 

like unit heaters. Cost is only 

$182 for a unit to humidify up to 

40,000 cu. ft. Satisfaction is guaranteed. 


ee ee eee 


| Gentlemen: Please send me 
(] Bulletin 1773 which describes Armstrong 
Humidifiers in full detail 
[]) Have a Representative call 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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| 
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COMPANY 
ADDRESS — f 
city _ aaa — 
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ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 


879 Maple Street ¢ Three Rivers, Michigan 
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EST. 1924 


LIQUID 


QUEBRACHO 


EXTRACT 


for shipment from our Chicago plant 


ARTHUR C.7eaa& C0. 


4103 5S. LASALLE STREET ¢ CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


CABLE ACTRA 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
Compounders and 


Sulphonators of Oil for Tanners 
and Leather Finish Manufacturers 
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ness until after the 4th of July. A 
number of manufacturers, who have 
not covered with raw stock. planning 
to purchase finished leather as they 
know there will be enough available 
to take care of any sudden demand. 

No particular change in hair sheep 
markets. Conflicting reports heard 
from Brazil regarding cabrettas. No 
large accumulations and some ship- 
pers quite firm in their views while 
others would accept lower levels but 
find buyers here apathetic except for 
“specials.” Local tanners said to be 
taking the specials at much higher 
prices than can be realized here. 

Cape glovers firm as England buy- 
ing again following lower prices. 
Italy taking “thirds” Mocha black- 
heads at 36c per Ib. c&f. Occasional 
sales shade dried Mombasas but no 
general interest. 

Foreign shearlings slow and large 
selling quarters do not anticipate 
much business. As long as sellers can 
keep sold up, there is little chance 
of them reducing their ideas of value. 

Wool sheepskins also firm at origin 
with reports that Mazamat (France) 
continues to operate in Australia and 
New Zealand. While local pullers 
have shown some interest. their ideas 
are considerably uder what sellers 
have been asking and trading. At 
last Australian auctions, Melbourne 
reported the market as firm and at 
Sydney, 25.000 skins were offered 
and prices were one to three pence 
dearer. 


Pickled Skins Drag 


Except for an occasional tender, 
not many offers received from New 
Zealand. Some 3.000 dozen “Wal- 
lacetown” lambs offered on tender 
and sold to U. S. at 60. shillings 
7 pence while 1,000 dozen “Wallace- 
town” sheep went to Europe at 77 
shillings 4 pence. 

Domestic market slow as reports 
indicate that very few pickled skins 
available at the presentation. It is 
not known whether sellers are put- 
ting them into shearlings or stocking 
their herds. 


Reptiles Restricted 


Trading restricted as not many 
offers received. Tanners say leather 
business moving along at about 
steady prices. Reported that 5.000 
Madras bark tanned whips, 4 inches 
up. averaging 41.4 inches, 70/30 
selection, sold at 70e. Calcutta alum 
tanned whips. same sizes but 60/40 
selection, offered at) 59e. which is 


considered high. 
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Madras bark tanned vipers, 4 * 2s ; 
inches » averaging 5! inches, 
0 0 fe ag oferel be oc, Gu —_— Jacques Wolf Chemicals >\ 
demand for lizards but due to limites ‘ ) 
ae uaa Neg ey et j ,) PRODUCE HIGH GRADE LEATHER / 











salted Bengals sold from 50-80c, de- 
pending upon sizes and assortment 
and Agra back cuts, 9 inches up, av- SYNEKTAN 0-230 FUNGIZYME BATES 


90 


eraging 10 inches, 80 20, at 27-28e. ( FAT LIQUOR L-90B AS 85 —.¢5 





ripen $ inches up, averaging For White Leather At Reasonable Cost Pancreatic bating salts of 
Hi inches, 60/40, sold at 60c and White Leather In Sheep, Goat, Calf standard, controlled 
skins averaging 4°4 inches. 65c. Or Sides quality. 

Large quantity of Brazil back cut White Tan In Combination With 
tejus. 15/05 20, sold at 66¢ and fait Chrome ae hang a 
sized quantity of Argentine lizards. White Nubuck, White Suede 
25 centimeters and up, sold at 85e White Bleached Chrome Stock MONOPOLE OIL 
and 20/24 centimeters at 5244. Not White Extract Type Of Leather (For Finishing) 
many domestic alligators anticipated Samples and information upon request. 
due to the late season last year when 
many were caught well into the sea- 


- i YI JACQUES WOLF sco 


Goatskin Prices Carlstadt, N. J. ; 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





PASSAICWLD 
Last 
INDia & PAKISTAN Today Month 


Best Patnas B14 -6 le $5'.-6 
Mozurerpores 54.62 $4.50 


Dina)pores $5 $4.56 
Deccas N $516 

Calcutta Kills N Nom 

Coconadas (1.70/1.80 Ibs. )$5.16 








Deccans (1.70/1.80 Ibs.) 
Amritsars (1200 Ibs.) 


If you are interested in quality and customer satisfaction, 


CHINAS 
you should investigate ARKOTAN B® 


Szechuans lbs Nom 
Hankows lbs .. Nom Nom 
Chowchings dz. . Nom Nom = ARKOTAN B is a syntan that assists in the production of a smoother grain, 

MOCHAS improved tensile strength, fuller and rounder feel and a clear, even color. 


Berberahs $8.50 $614 ARKOTAN B assists in the solubility of your extracts, permitting greater 
— ; h ng Nom penetration and better take-up and reduces the sludge in the bath 

Battis types "$8.25 $7.25 when solid Quebracho is used. 

PE RUEOOe re " ARKOTAN B when used in the color pit, wheel or tail liquors improves the 
AFRICANS appearance of the grain and maintains the correct acidity in the tail liquor 
Algiers $9.00 ins without the addition of acid at this point. 

eee —_ — ARKOTAN B is used extensively in the re-tan wheels to produce added weight. 
Constantines $9.00 ie Excellent for use on chrome re-tan upper leather where a tight break 

Orans : Nom Nom = and solid feel is required. 

Tangiers $6%, Nom 

eerie oes Lae + Se Samples or demonstration of ARKOTAN B are available upon request. 
Nigerians Ibs ; ; 83 7 

Mombasas, dz $7'.-8'4 


— rkansas t. INC. gS 


Matanzas, etc. (flat) Nom 


weneess an NEWARK, NEW JERSEY NEe 
Monvf + of Industrial Chemicals for over 45 Years 





Venezuelans 
Barquisemetos 
Cores 
Maracaibos 


— ) ee 
Colombians 


Bogotas WwoN 

West Indies ; TANNING EXTRACTS 

Haitians $e 35-36 SUMAC * QUEBRACHO * GAMBIER 
FUSTIC © MYRABOLAM © HYPERNIC 


— HEMATINE * WATTLE * TANNIC ACID 


Cearas 5Se 


Pernambucos 63c 


— a eg YOUNG EXTRACTS HAVE BEEN SERVING THE 
— INDUSTRY FOR MORE THAN 80 YEARS 


Cordobas /Santiagos Nom 
Pampas Nom 


2701 BOSTON ST., BALTIMORE 24, MD 


Peruvians ‘ 
: a Li PHILADELPHIA, PA. © CHICAGO, ILL 
Paytas . aoe e e e PATERSON. N. J ¢ BOSTON, MASS 


Ayacuchos Nom 
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Deerskins Firmer 

Firmer tone to the market with not 
many offers received from Brazil and 
then usually at higher levels. Some 
business in Brazil “jacks” at 53c fob., 
basis importers. 

Siam deerskins offered at 5le c&f. 
and best bids 48c c&f. Buyers and 
sellers apart in their ideas on Central 
Americans and Honduras with few 
sales resulting. New Zealands easier 
as sales reported at 80c cif. and buy- 
ers now bidding 75c cif., while sellers 
again asking 85c cif. 


Pigskins Lag 

Not much business as most buyers 
in Fulton County still out. However, 
dealers have been operating and this 
has caused shippers either to with- 
hold offers or else try for advances. 

Some Para peccaries sold at slightly 
above the last trading level though 
not up to asking prices and wet salted 
capivaras sold at $2.40 fob., basis 
importers. Bids of $1.75 fob. refused 
for Manaos grey peccaries and ship- 
per was asking $1.90 fob. and claims 
sold skins without giving price. Up 
to $2.00 fob. now asked and blacks 
at $1.80 fob. 

Chaco black peccaries held at 
$1.60 fob. and Chaco carpinchos at 
$2.80 fob., basis primes. No stocks 
of Peruvian peccaries, according to 


latest reports. 


Goatskins Better 

Trading in geatskins reported bet- 
ter with prices firm. Best business 
in Mochas, North Africans and 
Southern India skins. 

Southern India Coconadas and 
Deccans last sold at $7.00-$7.25 per 
dozen c&f. basis 1.70/1.80 lbs. Spot 
sale of Group 4 Amritsars, 85/15% 
at $6.75 per dozen ex dock and Group 
1 Gujrats at $7.25. 

Genuine Batis last moved at $11.50 
for 115-118 Ibs. Bati types held at 
$10.00. Berberahs move at $8.50; 
Addis-ababas slower at $8.75. Shade 
dried Mombasas sold at $8.00 for 
105 |b., 40/40/20 skins. Red Kanos 
goatskins last brought 84c per lb., 
c&f. basis. primes. 


MELVILLE SALES DROP 
Retail sales in Melville Shoe 
Corp.’s Thom McAn and John Ward 
stores for the four weeks ended May 
24 amounted to $5,378,992, a decline 
of eight percent from the same period 
last year, according to Lester J. 

Fallon, executive vice president. 
Retail sales for the first 21 weeks 
of 1952 totaled $25,568,341, a decline 
of 3.7 percent from the $26,543,963 

reported in this period last year. 
Total net sales including military 


shoes for the first 21 weeks of this 
year amounted to $32,010,377, seven 
percent under the $34,407,496 of the 
period last year. For the four weeks 
ended May 24, total net sales were 
$6,471,858, fully 29.4 percent below 
sales of $9,170,754 in the 1951 
period. 





Deaths 
Clifford O. Miller 


... 58, leather executive, died June 15 
of a heart attack while swimming in 
Kennebunkport, Me., where he was 
vacationing. A veteran of the leather 
industry, Miller was president of the 
Boston office of G. Levor & Co., Inc., 
Gloversville, N. Y., manufacturer of 
glove and other leathers. Very well- 
known in the New England area, he 
had been with the firm for 38 years 
and served as head of the Boston office 
for the past 10 years. 

Miller was a graduate of Boston 
Latin School, 1913, Suffolk Law 
School, and a member of the bar. He 
was a member of the Boston Boot and 
Shoe Club, The Boston Shoe Associates 
and The 210 Associates. He lived at 
the Hotel Shelton in Boston. Surviv- 
ing are three brothers, Arthur R., 
Ralph S., and Everett H., and one 


sister. 
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AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


“PERMATEX” 


para todos los tipos de Cueros Concentrados 
Econémicos—Eficientes. Escriban por Muestras e 


Instrucciones 


“El Acabado blanco Stabl es el was Blanco de los Blancos” 
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but —what YOU want 
is Experienced Help! 


~ 





Get it—then—where you have the best 
chance to get it — through a classified ad 
addressed to the entire industry in LEATHER 





PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Paul St., West, Montreal; 
73 King St., West, Toronto 
Roy Wilson, Dickson Ltd., 7-8 Railway Approach, London, S.E.! 
Getz Bros. & Company. San Francisco, Calif.; New York City 
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AND SHOES! Your “keyed” and confidential mes- 
sage will reach thousands of executives. L&S Want 


Ads have placed many top men in suitable positions. 


LEATHER and SHOES 


300 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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& “Planned Purchasing’ 


N 


of Abrasives 


Gives You Good Cutting Action 
ON YOUR COSTS! 





Many users of Carborundum- ii 

made abrasives have found it possible 

because of United service to save One or more ways 
through “Planned Purchasing.” 

While reviewing purchasing practices, United 
representatives have helped a number of buyers 


to: 
@ Simplify requirements 


@ Buy more economically 
@ Carry less inventory 


@ Get faster deliveries 


When you order abrasives made by CARBO- 
RUNDUM and serviced by UNITED, you ob- 


tain product value plus the assistance of United 
representatives who know shoemaking abra- 
sives — and are well equipped to help with any 
finishing problems that may arise. 


Look into "Planned Pur- 
chasing” with United, and 
remember, an ample supply 
of standard items is avail- 
able for prompt shipment. 


*"'Carborundum”’ is the registered trademark of, and indicates manufactured by, The Carborundum Co. 


UNITED SHOE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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RUSSIA'S INDUSTRY 


(Continued from Page 8) 


From the 30 million pairs decreed 
for 1947 as the year’s total produc- 
tion, Soviet manufacture of footwear 
is indeed lucky to have come up to 
the 192 million pairs as it did in 
1950, Yet, the quality of shoes pro- 
duced either in the USSR or her 
satellites remains extremely low. The 
general state of footwear behind the 
lron Curtain was aptly described by 
a recent American visitor to— the 

border separating the West from the 
East in Germany: “When you enter 
a restaurant or a shop near the bor- 
der, people look at your shoes, to 
learn whether you come from the 
East or from the West. Worn-out or 
patched shoes are the mark of the 
visitor from across the Curtain.” In 
June 1951 refugees from Hungary 
reported that in most Budapest stores 
nu children’s shoes could be found. 
while shoes for adults were of flimsy 
materials and high prices. A pair of 
men’s shoes cost 350 to 500 forints 
or, in American money, from $19.35 
to $42.50—this at the time when the 
Javerage monthly wage of a Hungarian 


worker was between 450 and 500 
forints! 

The lot of the average Russian 
worker in seare h of a pair of shoes is 
only a little better than the lot of the 
satellite worker whom he had con- 
quered for Stalin. In May 1951 
American experts specializing — in 
Soviet economics calculated that an 
average Soviet Russian worker had 
to labor 87 hours in order to earn 
the price of a pair of shoes — as 
against less than 4 hours which an 
average American worker had_ to 
labor for the same purposes! 


Reasons For Failure 


The American reader should re- 
member that all business in the Soviet 
Union and most of the business in 
her satellite lands has by now been 
nationalized. All the footwear in 
Russia is manufactured by state fac- 
tories and sold through state stores. 
The central Moscow agency in charge 
of shoe production is Glavobuv’ or 
“Chief Footwear.” Over it rules the 
Ministry of Light Industry. Helping 
out on the selling side, is the Min- 
istry of Trade. Now, how do all 
these operate, and why do they fail 
in their work so notoriously? 


For a full picture of this Soviet 
failure in supplying their people with 
footwear let us look into the Soviet 
press. You may exclaim in astonish- 
ment: “What! The Soviet press 
would admit a Soviet failure?” 
Surprising though this may seem, it 
is nevertheless a fact that the Soviet 
press is among the best sources of 
data on Soviet shortcomings. And 
here is the reason: 


In their never-ceasing fanfare of 
alleged successes in the USSR and 
her satellite lands, the Soviet leaders 
often over-reach themselves. They 
go so far in their claims that their 
bragging backfires: actual perform- 
ance of nationalized industries and 
stores is so poor, disappointment of 
the people is so keen and_ their 
grumble so audible, that the Soviet 
press has to admit some failure at 
least. It seeks a cure for the failure 
in blaming the lower ranks of its 
oficialdom and management. The 
Kremlin permits and even decrees 
the printing in the press of such 
damaging data in order to deflect the 
people’s well-deserved hatred from 
itself to other targets. In the process 
of such admissions of failure it never 
allows any criticism of the real cul- 
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prits: the big shots and the Soviet 
system as such, 

The breakdown in the footwear 
supply begins in the Soviet manu- 
facture of it. about which the Mos- 
cow [zvestia, the central organ of the 
Soviet government, wrote in an angry 
editorial of May 18, 1951: 

“A goodiy number of | shoe- 
manufacturing enterprises [in the 
Soviet Union] do not show a real 
enough concern about keeping up the 
honor of their factory brand. In the 
first four months of this year eight 
per cent of all the footwear produced 
by the Lvov Factory Number 3 had 
to be reclassified to the lowest sort 
because of the sloppy make and other 
defects. For this poor quality of its 
shoes the factory is paying large in- 
demnities to selling organizations. 
To the Lvov Department Store alone 
the factory had paid out 83,000 
rubles. So far in 1951 the total sum 
of indemnities paid out by this fac- 
tory because of the unsatisfactory 
quality of its shoes. has reached 
250.000 rubles.” 


Shocking Examples 

What precisely is this “lowest sort” 
and “unsatisfactory quality” of Soviet 
shoes as they leave the Soviet state 
factories? Recent Soviet dailies give 
us these detailed and shocking ex- 
amples: 

The Dnepropetrovsk Factory Num- 
ber 9 in the Ukraine makes women’s 
shoes of “the color of field mouse 
only.” and at that — apparently to 
forestall the customers’ complaint 
about this monotony——one shoe in a 
pair is short-and-round-toed, while 
the other is long-and-narrow-toed. 
Incredible but true! 

The “Paris Commune” Shoe Fac- 
tory at Baku on the Caspian Sea pro- 
duces such old-fashioned shoes that 
customers humorously dub them “My 
Grandma's Slippers.” 

The shoe factories of the Uzbek. 
Turkmen. and Tadjik republics in 
Russian Central Asia have access to 
the best leather available in that 
cattle-rich area. Yet the boots and 
shoes made by the Soviet Central 
Asiatic factories are so deficient that 
customers refuse to accept them even 
in their extreme need of any footwear 
whatsoever. 

At Ufa, in the cattle-abundant 
Bashkiria of eastern European Rus- 
sia, shoes are made with soles of 
plastic, and with tacks of wood which 
fail to connect the outer soles with 
the inner ones. 

Even the capital of the USSR does 
not seem to be always favored with 
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the best of Soviet shoe production, 
In the “Children’s World” store on 
Kirov Street in Moscow, each and 
every pair of children’s shoes sold 
loses its soles not later than the tenth 
day of its wear. 

In the Soviet Union even shoe fac- 
tory workers themselves cannot be 
sure of getting good footwear when 
they buy their own output. In the 
Moscow Trud for August 28, 1951, 
Ye. Zapakhova writes that she works 
at the Trudovaya Kommuna (Toiling 
Commune) shoe factory in Ivanovo, 
central Russia. She states that the 
production of her factory is so poor 


that it is being returned not only by 
stores but also by individual cus- 
tomers who bring it back directly to 
the factory. Among the latter, work- 
ers of the factory itself can be found. 
She declares: “I, too, have recently 
made a purchase: bought a pair of 
shoes of our own make for my son. 
And what was the result? He used 
them three days only, and the soles 
fell off. We are ashamed of such 
produc tion!” 

Usually when a Soviet state factory 
is chided in the Soviet press for its 
poor output, its managers write let- 
ters to the newspapers admitting their 
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errors meekly and promising to im- 
prove. Sometimes they refuse to 
admit their fault but blame the sup- 
plies of raw materials for the poor 
production. On occasion the supply- 
ing agencies humbly write to the 
newspapers, beating their breasts in 
the so-called “self-criticism” of their 
mistakes and promising to do better. 
Quite often nobody does any better. 

In the Moscow /zvestia for Feb. 3, 
1951. the secretary of the Communist 
Party committee at the Cherepovets 
Shoe Factory north of Moscow com- 
plained that Glavobuv’ —the state 
agency in charge of the shoe indus- 
try—-did not care about the needs 
of his factory. He revealed that be- 
cause of this supply failure his fae- 
tory did not fulfill its quota of pro- 
duction for 1949 and °50, demanded 
of it by the fourth Five-Year Plan. 

On April 10, 1951, he wrote to 
Izvestia again: “Glavobuv’ still does 
not care.” He gave this instructive 
recital of the Red regime’s red tape: 

“In the footwear produced by our 
factory. inner soles are combined 
with special cardboard. It would 
seem that Glavobuv’ should supply us 
with enough of this cardboard to last 
the first quarter of 1951. However. 
our factory was notified that we were 
to receive. not the special cardboard. 
but a quantity of leather-cardboard 
from the Kazan /skozh mill.” 


Not Pleased 

Judging from the word /skozh 
an apparent contraction of two Rus- 
sian words. iskustvennaya  kozha, 
meaning “synthetic leather’ — the 
managers of the Cherepovets Shoe 
Factory were not at all pleased. They 
wanted special cardboard, not syn- 
thetic leather. “On January 9.” the 
Cherepovets secretary continues his 
story, “our factory petitioned Glavo- 
buv’ to substitute special cardboard 
for leather-cardboard. On Jan. 23 
Glavobuv’ asked Comrade Vrublev- 
sky. director of Iskozh, to act ac- 
cordingly. Learning of this. we wired 
Iskozh twice to ship us special card- 
board as soon as possible. On Feb. 17 
Iskozh informed us that it did not 
produce any such special cardboard.” 

The Kazan Iskozh offered the 
Cherepovets factory poluval, or semi- 
felt. a substitute which the Chere- 
povets people could not use. They 
wired Glavobuv’ in Moscow to desig- 
nate another supplying mill for their 
needs. On Feb. 28 Glavobuv’ wired 
hack: “You will receive one ton of 
leather-cardboard. We have no spe- 
cial cardboard.” | Cherepovets | was 
desperate: its shoe factory was at a 
standstill by then. It had to agree. 
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On March 1 it wired the Kazan 
Iskozh to send leather-cardboard by 
express. No answer. On March 19 
Cherepovets wired to Comrade 
Vrublevsky in Kazan again: “Inform 
date shipping  leather-cardboard.” 
Again no answer. On March 27 
Cherepovets wired Kazan once more: 
“Hurry shipping leather cardboard.” 
But. as before, there was no reply. 


The director of the Cherepovets 
factory went to Moscow. Late in 
March he telephoned his associates 
at Cherepovets that on March 22 
Glavobuv’ “allotted to our factory 
11% ton of special cardboard from 
the supplies of the ‘Proletarian Vic- 
tory’ Factory Number 1 at Lenin- 
grad.” A Cherepovets representative 
left for Leningrad at once. But alas, 
there was no such cardboard at the 
designated place at all. 

A substitute was offered to the 
Cherepovets men —the very same 
semi-felt which the Kazan mill had 
once suggested. This time the exas- 
perated Cherepovets managers agreed 
to take it. At that, they had to send 
their own packers to ship it, as the 
Leningrad factory flatly refused to 
bother about such details. 

“Thus,” the Communist Party sec- 
retary of the Cherepovets Shoe Fac- 
tory writes, “all through the first 
quarter of the year we had no raw 
materials needed. How, then, did we 
work these three months?” 

He gives a shamefaced answer: 

“Not far from our factory there is 
a small cooperative of shoe-repairers. 
They do get supplies of special card- 
board. And so, all through those 
three months our factory kept op- 
erating by borrowing special card- 
hoard from that cooperative.” 

The shameful feature from the 
Communist viewpoint is that such 
cooperatives are barely tolerated by 
the Soviet state as the very last faint 
vestige of private enterprise. 

Nor does the Cherepovets lament 
end there: “The same situation pre- 
vails with the inserted inner soles 
made of cardboard. In January the 
Kirov /skozh mill was supposed to 
furnish us with 20,000 pairs of such 
cardboard inner soles. But it turned 


out that the Kirov mill did not manu- 
facture the style we needed. On this 
problem heaps of correspondence 
were exchanged but our factory re- 
ceived no inner soles.” 

Ditto for lining material and shoe- 
laces: these were to come for the first 
quarter of 1951 from another Soviet 
state supply agency. But up to early 
April when the complaint was writ- 
ten, “neither the lining material nor 
the shoe-lace supply was shipped to 
us despite all our repeated requests.” 

The Cherepovets factory appears 
to have found lining stuff somewhere, 
somehow; but with laces it had no 
luck whatever. The result was that 
“as before, the footwear leaves our 
factory without shoe-laces and is be- 
ing sent to the warehouse, as it can- 
not be sold without shoe-laces.” 


Nails Cause Trouble 


Similar woes were experienced 


with sole- and heel-nails. These were 


to reach Cherepovets from the “Neva 
Nail” mill in Leningrad. But the 
mill refused to send them in small 
shipments. It would ship them by 
carload only. Cherepovets needed 
those nails in smaller loads? Too 
bad—come and get it yourself, said 
“Neva Nail.” So Cherepovets had 
to send its men to Leningrad all of 
three times to buy those nails, to pack 
them, to send them by express. 

Other troubles with other supplies 
follow in this long and typical plaint 
in /zvestia. Yet others are omitted, 
the secretary writes, not to make the 
story too long. The wonder is that 
any shoes at all are being manufac- 
tured at Cherepovets and other foot- 
wear-making centers of the Soviet 
Union. 

Shoe factories more centrally lo- 
cated than the one at Cherepovets, 
and therefore normally expecting bet- 
ter and quicker supplies, have their 
troubles, too. In the Moscow Trud, 
the trade-union daily, for August 3, 
1951, there is an article by M. Lev. 
chief engineer of the Kapranov Shoe 
Factory in Moscow. He complains 
that the Shoestring-Twining Factory 
Number | in Moscow is terribly neg- 
ligent about the quality of laces it 
sends to his shoe factory, with the 
result that the latter “had to reject 


140,000 pairs of shoe-laces.” The 
color of the laces is wrong: all brick- 
red, and thus unsuitable for the shoes 
of many other colors produced at 
Comrade Lev’s factory. The dye is 
bad, too. There are also numerous 
knots and uneven spots in the laces. 
“Despite our repeated complaints, 
the factory continues its poor out- 
put.” Comrade Lev sighs. 
Passing The Buck 

And what is the alibi of all these 
supply agencies and factories? They 
can always blame one another, with 
justice, and this they do. They can 
and do blame also the shoe factories 
which, they say, do not use supplies 
properly. All together they can and 
do blame distributing agencies—the 
Soviet stores selling the product of 
factories. 

The Moscow Trud complained re- 
cently that in Michurinsk in Central 
Russia the local stores had ordered 
sandals for 7- and 8-year-old children 
but none for boys and girls of 12 and 
14. Winter valenki, or special felt 
boots used in Russia to walk through 
snow, had been ordered and received 
by Michurinsk stores for children up 
to 8 years but no older. 

In Kharkov in the Ukraine, in one 
of the best stores on Sumskaya Street, 
you see a pair of shoes which you 
think are just right for your 7-year- 
old boy. You ask the salesman for 
the appropriate size, but he unfolds 
a bundle of typewritten pages headed 
“Combination Gift Number . . .” and 
tells you that you cannot buy the 
shoes alone. You have to buy them 
with this gift or that. Gift Number 
10, for instance, includes an obliga- 
tory toy gun, a mechanical frog, a 
game called “It Grows, It Blooms, It 
Warms,” and a few other gadgets 
which neither your son nor you need, 
but for all of which you must pay a 
lot of rubles if you want those shoes 
for the boy. 

Even in Moscow, stores often sell 
shoes without placing them into card- 
board boxes, whereas the factory 
whence such shoes come swears (to 
quote Trud of August 3, 1951) that 
“each pair made by us, regardless of 
its price, is put into a cardboard box” 
all its own. An explanation follows: 
“Employes of selling organizations 
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are so careless in transporting and 
storing the footwear that boxes get 
broken and are thrown out.” 

The stores, when chastised in the 
Soviet press for such deficiencies and 
stupidities, pass the blame either back 
to the factories or to those state trad- 
ing organizations which act as whole- 
salers and jobbers. Trud for August 
3, 1951. tells us the interesting news 
that the employes of the Central De- 
partment Moscow “have 
rightly raised the problem of estab- 
lishing a close contact between the 
manufacturing and selling organiza- 
tions.” The Kapranov Shoe Factory 
accepted the challenge, its chief engi- 
neer M. Ley narrating the result: 

“Our factory systematically calls 
conferences at which we discuss ways 
and means of improving the variety 
and quality of our output. Selling 
representatives always participate. 
And in their turn, representatives of 
our factory invariably take part in 
those special meetings with customers 
which are being arranged in stores. 
We make it compulsory for our chiefs 
of producing departments and other 
workers to visit shoe stores. This 
helps us to improve the quality of the 
footwear we make and to increase the 
variety of our shoe offerings.” 

Comrade Ley goes on to boast that, 
partly as the result of such confer- 
ences and visits, “we have this year 


Store in 


given the consumer a wider selection 
of shoes than before.” He enumer- 
ates the new kinds of shoes made by 
-his factory: “white-leather slippers 
P for children of the pre-school age, 
white canvas-and-leather shoes for 
school children, multicolored leather 


sandalettes for children of various 
ages.” sixteen different models in all. 

But, the shoe factory engineer con- 
tinues sadly, there is a lot of room 
for improvement: “To make the selec- 
tion and quality of children’s shoes 
so good that they would satisfy the 
consumer's needs completely, we must 
have greater cooperation of the in- 
dustry and the selling organizations 
in the study of the public’s demand 
for our goods.” Comrade Lev blames 
the Ministry of Trade “which has not 
as yet been able to organize a thor- 
ough study of this demand.” He cites 
this “characteristic example”: 

Want To Please 

Beginning with the second quarter 
of 1951 the Ministry of Trade intro- 
duced a system of placing, with fac- 
tories, orders for goods well ahead 
of the seasonable demand for them, 
“so as better to satisfy the needs of 
the population.” Among others “our 
factory, too, received such an order. 
in which, however, along with sea- 
sonable spring and summer footwear 
the selling organizations called for 
black-colored open-sty le shoes for pre- 
school children and of textile-material 
shoes of the same somber color for 
children just beginning to walk.” 
But when the black shoes were manu- 
factured and delivered the stores re- 
fused to accept them as not salable 
presumably because of their non- 
summery dark color. 

Another bad feature is seen by 
Comrade Lev in the lateness with 
which such “ahead-of-time” orders 
reach factories. So late they are that 
they prove to be behind the season, 
not ahead of it. The Ministry of Light 
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Industry is the frequent bottleneck. 
Writes Comrade Lev: 

“Usually the Ministry of Light In- 
dustry considers and approves new 
models of shoes. for each factory sep- 
arately, six months ahead of the sea- 
son. These models, once approved, 
are then processed by the Ministry as 
to their prices. The processing takes 
too long. Last November our factory 
sent to the Ministry samples of sum- 
mer shoes along with suggested 
prices. The approved prices were 
received back from the Ministry only 
in May 1951-——seven months later. 
The result was that leather sandals 
for children reached the network of 
stores quite late. The Ministries of 
Trade and Light Industry must cut 
down on the amount of time they take 
to consider prices.” 

The Soviet agency which handles 
the advertising side of the shoe in- 
dustry comes in for bitter criticism, 
too. Says Comrade Lev: “We are 
now producing children’s shoes with 
metal strengtheners and rubber half- 
heels which lengthen their wear. Al- 
most each season new models come 
out. Why not tell our consumer 
about them? It is imperative to or- 
ganize advertising which would tell 
the public about the qualities of 
these or other shoes.” 

Price Complaints 

The main cry, however, is about 
the price of shoes and boots in Rus- 
sia. The price is too high, as already 
noted in this article. 

The Soviet press does not say much 
about the price problem, at least not 
explicitly. But in its indirect state- 
ments it shows that the Kremlin is 
well aware of the inhabitants’ com- 
plaint on this score. 

For a long time the Kremlin’s idea 
of lowering footwear prices was 
through the stepping-up of mass-pro- 
duction methods. The more shoes 
that are manufactured by a factory, 
the lower their price could be. Wide 
publicity was given early in 1951 to 
the management and workers of the 
Moscow “Stormy Petrel” Shoe Fac- 
tory who promised to top their quota 
for the year by 330,000 pairs of 
shoes, to save five million square 
decimeters of leather and 45 tons of 
rough hide products out of the sup- 
plies allotted the factory by the Plan, 
and to make 205,000 additional pairs 
of shoes out of these economized ma- 
terials, Later in the year, in August 
and September 1951, the Soviet press 
boasted that, already in the first six 
months of 1951, 203,000 pairs of 
shoes were produced above the Plan, 
of which number—or perhaps in ad- 
dition to which number (the Moscow 
press is not clear on this point)— 
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110,000 pairs of shoes came from the 
economized leather and other sup- 
plies. 

And still the price of Soviet shoes 
remains high. Chances are that few 
shoe factories in Russia follow the 
example of the “Stormy Petrel” en- 
terprise. Far more likely as the rea- 
son for the high price is the fact that 
under the totalitarian Soviets there 
is not enough competition among 
producers (as well as sellers) to bring 
down the price. 

Another reason is the queer vari- 
ation of a sales tax charged by the 
Soviet government on every article 
and service it sells to its subjects. It 
is called “the turnover tax,” and it is 
steep. It was first introduced in 
1930, and already four years later 70 
to 86 percent of the retail price of 
boots and shoes in the Soviet Union 
represented not the real cost of the 
goods but this high profit to the 
Kremlin disguised as “turnover tax.” 
It is still as steep, if not more so. 


Fire The Bureaucrats 


One of the best ways to lower the 
price of Soviet shoes would therefore 
be through cutting this turnover tax 
and other types of the Kremlin’s 
profit. Another good way would be 
to fire half or more of the bureau- 
crats now running Soviet factories 
and stores and leave at their jobs only 
those officials who do their work ex- 
pertly and inexpensively. 

But the Kremlin thinks differently, 
or at least pretends to think differ- 
ently. It has recently hit upon the 
idea of imbuing not the Communist 
bosses but their workers with the 
awareness of their responsibility for 
the cost of articles they produce. 
“Economize on the cost of produc- 
tion!” is the latest slogan of the So- 
viets addressed to the workers. 

That the shoe industry is consid- 
ered among the most critically af- 
fected by the high price of its product 
may be seen from this significant 
circumstance: A shoe factory was 
chosen as the very first field of the 
new experiment. The Kremlin picked 
the “Stormy Petrel” factory in Mos- 
cow to introduce this slogan of econ- 
omizing by workers. 

The campaign was well prepared 
by the Red higher-ups, but the fiction 
of it was that the movement for econ- 
omy came “spontaneously” from the 
shoe workers themselves. Maria Lev- 
chenko, a “Stormy Petrel” worker, 
was quoted as saying that after read- 
ing the text of a 1927 speech by 
Stalin on the cost of production she 
was inspired to study the entire prob- 
lem and then do something about it. 
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The alleged result was that in her 
work of cutting up leather for shoes 
she increased the use of leather—and 
decreased the amount of its useless 
leftovers—by five percent over the 
limit set for her type of work by 
Thus, in early 
campaign was 


Soviet technologists! 
August 1951, the 
launched. 

The next step in the campaign was 
to bring forward another worker of 
the same factory, this time a man 
Gregory Mukhanoy. He was coached 
to say that on the same impetus as 
Maria he was now saving a sizable 
percentage of shoe tacks he was using 
in his work at the “Stormy Petrel.” 
Soviet technologists allowed him four 
percent of extra tacks, but he nobly 
declined this leeway. He was going 
to save all the tacks he could for the 
glory of his Leader Stalin and a lower 
cost of Soviet shoes! Followed a de- 
tailed calculation of the cost of tacks, 
of the saving Mukhanov was effecting 
in rubles and kopecks. 


On the signal from above, the en- 
tire Soviet press—Pravda, I[zvestia, 
Trud, Komsomolskaya Pravda, Liter- 
aturnaya Gazeta and a host of lesser 
newspapers and magazines — have 
lately joined in a tremendous chorus 
of praise for Maria, Gregory and 
their emulators in other shoe factories 
of the USSR. Banner headlines, 
many-columned articles, huge photos, 
such as in our land are usually re- 
served for truly sensational happen- 
ings, have been devoted in recent 
weeks by the Soviet press to these 
picayune savings in leather and shoe- 
tacks by a pair of workers, and to 


other such savings being allegedly ef- 
fected in other Soviet factories and in- 
dustries in emulation of the “Stormy 
Petrel” feats. 

As if this could indeed raise the 
Soviet industry from its dol- 
drums! The Kremlin will never ad- 
mit that the real crux of the matter 
is deep in the very essence of the 
Soviet system—the system of com- 
plete state control over man’s activi- 
ties; of lack of private initiative; of 
inefliciency and high cost caused by 
too many bureaucrats attached to 
every factory, office, and store; of 
non-productiveness of all such extra 
personnel—all those human leeches 

unthinkable and not permissible in 
any decent land of a just sharing of 
work and profits. 


END 
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RUSSIAN SHOE FACTORIES 


(Continued trom Page 11) 
standard-screwed soles, low leather 
heel, and no box toe. The finished 
hoot is black, crude, of poor quality 

Civilian shoes are largely standard- 
ized, too. One type of women’s sho« 
is of kid, with much fancy stitching 
or perforations, made on a standard 
last with a wood heel. Another type 
is a strap sandal with low wood heel 
painted to conform with the strap. 
Standard men’s are of black or tan 
kid uppers with some box calf, leather 
soles, stiffeners. Chil- 
dren’s shoes are mainly kid, most 
constructed on the forced last sys: 
tem. New styles are rare in all classes. 

The general quality of shoes is 
poor, and likewise the ieather. Be- 
cause of the need for shoes having 
the basic element of durability. the 
finishing and workmanship details 
are usually omitted. The finished 
product is, in most crude. 
Workmanship, however, is poor be- 
cause of the lack of skilled workers, 
lack of materials, and, of 
course, lack of technical know-how. 
But even under these conditions, pres- 
ent footwear could be much improved 
if more effort were put behind fin- 


insoles and 


cases, 


foo | 
FAI ( 


ishing details. 


In the large Burevestnik factory 
the 3,000-odd workers produce about 
25,000 pairs daily. In the Paris- 
Commune plant the 2.500 workers 
(1,500 of them 12-15 years old) pro- 
duce about 10.000 pairs daily, though 
normally this plant’s output is sup- 
posed to be around 17,000 pairs a 
day. 

The Burevestnik factory has a com- 
plete chemical analyzing plant. All 
materials purchased by the plant are 
submitted to chemical tests to ascer- 
tain quality—though most of these 
materials are obviously of poor qual- 
ity to begin with. Odd, too, is the fact 
that these chemical analyzing labora- 
tories are situated at the shoe factory 
rather than at the source of the raw 
materials where the testing work 
could be much more effective. 

The average Soviet shoe worker is 
slow at production. There is a great 
deal of waste of materials due to lack 
of skill and inferior methods. Oddly, 
the fast workers are banded together 
in teams (brigades) rather than in- 
dividually distributed among slower 
workers. But the fast workers are 
held intact in groups which compete 
with each other. The result of this 
system is a constant bottleneck in 
various departments because of the 
output differences in worker groups 








‘The CAMP BELLS are coming... 


with the very finest 


RING DRIVE WOOD HEEL NAILS 


MACHINE DRIVEN 
RUBBER HEEL NAILS 


D. R. CAMPBELL MACHINE Co. 


55 MILDRED AVE., MATTAPAN DISTRICT, BOSTON 26, MASS. 
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FOR POSITIVE 
TACK DETECTION 


ADRIAN 
X-RAY Shoe Inspector 


Visual fluoroscopic inspection no fingertip 

searching to locate sharp tack points, Shows 

entire shoe interior, shank, staples at a 

glance 

Faster—one employee with Adrian X-Ray 

can do the work of two using other means. 

Easy—requires no training to operate with 
expert efficiency. 

No Installation Problem 
castors for easy location 
A. C. current only 30° x 30% floor space. 
Class A, Cabinet Tupe Unit 
protective. Built to American Standards Ass'n, 
Guaranteed—Sold outright or leased. 


38 


One self contained unit on 
uses ordinary 110 


Totally enclosed, totally 
'n, Specs. 


Full details 
on request. 
M. B. ADRIAN & SONS 
X-RAY CO. 


Milwaukee, -Wis 


volt, 


352 E. Ward St., 


LEATHER and SHOES 


fast and slow. Each worker has a 
tally sheet of day-to-day production. 
The tally sheets for a brigade of fast 
machine-clickers may range from 130 
to 290 pairs daily per worker. 

Daily quotas or norm require- 
ments for types of work are as fol- 
lows: a machinist sewing rands to 
uppers, 100 pairs; lasting children’s 
shoes by hand, 50 pairs: lasting toes 
on a bed-laster, 100 pairs: pulling 
over by hand (military boots), 150 
pairs; lasting toes or seats, or sides 
only, on laster, 500 pairs; heel scour- 
ing, 150 pairs: stitching machine, 
100 pairs; bracing toes by hand, 50 
pairs; edge-trimming, 150 pairs. 
Though most of these norms are ex- 
ceeded by the average worker, it must 
be remembered that the “day” con- 
sists of nine to fourteen hours. 


Nine Worker Categories 


Female workers receive the same 
wages as males, the wage factor be- 
ing based solely upon ability to pro- 
duce. Workers are paid according 
to the job category and the set quota 
of production for that type of work. 
There are nine main categories of 
workers with monthly wage rates set 
as follows: Class 1, 130 roubles; 
Class 2, 143 roubles; Class 3, 157.30 
roubles; Class 4, 174.72 roubles; 
Class 5, 193.96 roubles; Class 6, 221 
roubles; Class 7, 251.94 roubles: 
Class 8, 292.24 roubles; Class 9, 
339.04 roubles. Thus, with the rouble 
valued at 19'4c in the Soviet, these 
hase wage rates translated into U. 5. 
currency range from $26 monthly 
for the Class | worker to $68 monthly 
for the Class 9 worker. 

However, workers are encouraged 
to earn more by exceeding the norms 
for their job classification. By ex- 
ceeding quotas, workers in the last 
seven categories can earn from 266 to 
580 roubles ($53 to $116) a month. 
A worker lasting children’s shoes by 
hand (a 9th category worker) has a 
daily norm set at 50 pairs, with a 
base wage rate of 339 roubles ( about 
$68); if he does 80 pairs daily his 
monthly wages rise to 600 roubles 
($120). On the basis of these quotas, 
the average American shoeworker 
could probably earn a hefty bag of 
roubies monthly—though any run- 
away prosperity would be stamped 
out by the simple procedure of rais- 
ing his quota. Owing to the widely 
diversified job categories and wage 
rates, each plant requires an ex- 
traordinarily large staff to tabulate 
wages. 

The foreman or forewoman is also 
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on a base wage, but subject to addi- 
tional wages on the basis of above- 
quota output for his or her section. 
\ forewoman in charge of one de- 
partment, for example, receives a 
hase wage of 650 roubles ($130) a 
month. If her department fulfills the 
“plan of production” 100 per cent, 
she receives an additional 650 
roubles. For every one percent out- 
put over the “plan” she receives an 
additional five percent of her wage 
of 650 roubles. If the plant fulfills 
its quota for a complete year, she 
may receive a cash bonus or the 
luxury of a motor car. 

However, to earn this bonus her 
department must over-produce the 
plan for three consecutive months. 
Exceeding the plan by only two con- 
secutive months will avail her not a 
penny over her base wage. More- 
over, the Government applies a little 
“strategy” which holds down wages 
for all. Every six months the piece- 
work rates and quotas come up for 
review and readjustment. New norms 
are established, based on the output 
of the fastest workers. This not only 
forces up production by the speed-up 
system, but prevents the average 
worker from making any substantial 
addition to his or her wages. 


Adequate Medical Aid 


The large plants have two doctors, 
a clinic, and 30-40 medical attend- 
ants. The clinic treats all illness or 
injuries except hospital cases; dental 
work is included. This medical treat- 
ment is provided without cost to the 
plant workers. However, two doctors 
and a staff of 30-40 attendants ap- 
pears excessive for 2,500 workers— 
unless the accident and sickness rate 
is exceptionally high, 

\ 48-hour work week is supposed 
to be the established norm. This in- 
cludes 40 minutes for lunch and a 
20-minute rest period in the after- 
noon. But working hours are dif- 
ferent for different factories. The 48- 
hour week, for example, applies to 
the Burevestnik plant, but in the 
Paris-Commune plant a 57-hour week 
is worked (1014 hours a day, includ- 
ing a one-hour lunch period). Ac- 
cording to the law, boys and girls of 
15 or under cannot work longer than 
four hours a day, and those of 16 no 
more than six hours. But actually 
these youngsters frequently work a 
full day. 

In the smaller shoe factories work- 
ing conditions are often deplorable, 
and production methods are ancient. 
These plants are dirty, badly lighted, 
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Soviet Squeeze 


Here is an amusing and pertinent story related by Brig. Gen. Frank L. 
Howley, who formerly headed our military occupation forces in Berlin, and 
who was in constant personal dealings with the Soviet military officials there. 


While we were going through the motions of trying to get along with 
the Russians in Berlin, | went hunting with a party of top Russian brass. | 
wore a pair of G.I. combat boots, but the Russkis were tricked out in hand- 
some leather walking boots. A member of the group, a Colonel Yelizarov, 
looked condescendingly at my G.I. shoes and, making some crack to the 
effect that it was too bad the great United States couldn't do better by 
its generals, said he would give me a pair of handmade boots. 

The next day, two Russians appeared at my headquarters and announced 
that Colonel Yelizarov had sent them to fit me for the boots. This Yelizarov 
is a big wheel in the Red army and Communist Party. He married a sister- 
in-law of Lenin, which makes him the queen of the May, or something. Any- 
way, the painstaking efforts of the Russians clearly indicated they were to 
do a superspecial job on my boots. They asked me to take off my shoes 
and socks and proceeded to draw outlines of my feet on a piece of paper. 
They did it twice to make sure they had it right. They measured my ankle 
and leg. 

Three weeks later the same two jokers returned with a splendid pair of 
boots. The black leather was gleaming and soft and each nail had been 
hammered into the sole with precision. They were wonderful boots, except 
for one slight flaw. The damn things were two sizes too small! | thought 
the Russians would pass out when they saw the boots were hopeless misfits. 
They assured me, almost tearfully, that the boots would stretch after | wore 
them a few times, although they neglected to explain how | could squeeze 
into them. | gave them a "da, da," but I'll bet they didn't breathe easily 
for a week. 

| can walk into any store in America and buy a pair of size 9!/y shoes 
without giving a second thought to the fit. The Russians spent three weeks 
on one pair of custom-made boots that were to advertise the Soviet Union 
and they botched the job miserably. 

Those boots are, to me, eloquent symbols of Russia's basic weaknesses— 
its waste, inefficiency and lack of technical skill. 
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The Nation's Business 








and much of the work is crudely done 
A few old craftsmen pri- 


by hand. 
shops. 


vately maintain their own 
turning out good footwear by them- 
selves (in the USSR no person may 
employ another for private gain). 
These craftsmen are slowly dying 


SHOE PRODUCTS BG 
THAT SAVE PENN/ES 


out. unreplaced, for the USSR frowns 
upon this type of enterprise and 
worker. 

Shoe repair shops usually consist 
of one or two adult males, and seven 
or eight young boys. Few females 
are employed at this work. The gen- 
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KIPS IN CRUST CONDITION. 
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The Answer to 
Your Questions 


on Money 


Want to know how a bank 
evaluates a shoe manufacturing 
voeration? Do you want the facts 
on your industry as a banker 
views them? In “Bank Loans to 
Shoe Manufacturers” E. Morton 
Jennings, Jr., Vice President of the 
First National Bank of Boston, has 
done an outstanding job in sum- 
marizing the money facts on the 
shoe industry, analyzing labor, 
location, hide and leather mar- 
kets, machinery, distribution, and 
sales. 

Mr. Jennings details the facts 
about the shoe plant audit, profit 
and loss_ statements, credit 
analysis, and bank loans. Here’s 
a book that gives you the answers 
to your money questions, helps 
you organize costs and cost 
accounting—shows you how to 
put your plant on a better fiscal 
basis. 

Get a copy of “Bank Loans to 
Shoe Manufacturers” now. It will 
save its low cost of only $3.00 
every day you use it. 


$3.00 PER COPY 


Rumpf Publishing Co., 

300 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
| enclose $ . Please send 
me... copies of "Bank Loans 
to Shoe Manufacturers” by E. Morton 


Jennings, Jr. 


Name 
Address: 


eral repair practice is to clump the 
new half sole directly onto what is 
left of the old sole. Few machines 
are used. All finishing is done by 
hand, and crudely. The shoe repair- 
ing methods as a whole are almost 
medieval, the work itself of very poor 
quality. 
Strict Rations 


Aside from military boots, the 
same shoe may be differently priced 
according to where, to whom, and 
how it is sold. Due to the drastic 
shortage of footwear, shoes are 
strictly rationed. To purchase a pair 
of shoes the individual must have a 
special permit—very special. These 
permits are given first to the most 
productive workers—and even among 
these the permits are highly com- 
peted for. The average citizen goes 
a very long time without obtaining 
even the crudest type of new shoes, 


Prices Flexible 


Shoes are bought in several types 
of stores. In the Workers Supply 
Shops shoes are sold at State prices 
which are very flexible, depending 
on the shop owner, the customer, lo- 
cation of the shop, and other peculiar 
factors. In “closed stores” (available 
only to the privileged) shoe prices, 
ironically, are more reasonable than 
in Workers Supply Shops. In Closed 
Storés on average women’s shoe may 
range from 130 to 250 roubles ($26 
to $46) a pair, men’s from 235 to 
340 roubles ($24 to $68). This is 
many 


equivalent, in cases, to a 


month’s wages. 

In “Commercial Stores” where 
“unrationed” goods are sold, shoe 
prices are extremely high. Infants’ 
shoes start at 230 roubles ($23), 
girls’ from 340 to 430 roubles ($68 
to $86), boys’ sandals 300 to 400 
roubles ($60 to $80), men’s from 
1.650 to 3.400 roubles ($160 to 
$300). 


Some second-hand foreign foot- 





Use LES WANT ADS 


for quick turnover of odd 
lots of leather and materials 


They get results— 
only $2.50 per inch 


Send copy to Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








wear is occasionally sold in Russia, 
bringing high prices. Women’s me- 
dium quality (second-hand) run 
about 1,000 roubles ($200) ; if good 
quality, 2,000 roubles ($400). A 
pair of second-hand men’s shoes 
originally worth $8.50 in the U. S. 
when new, sells for 1,000 roubles 
($200). Match these prices against 
the base wage rates of even the high- 
est paid shoe workers (252 roubles a 
month), and we find that the worker 
must pay a month’s wages for a pair 
of second-hand American — shoes 
which originally sold for $8.50. And 
for a pair of new shoes purchased in 
a Commercial Store he might pay as 
much as a year’s base wages. 

Prices are extremely variable for 
all goods—depending upon the “sur- 
rounding circumstances.” For ex- 
ample, one rouble will buy a 2%%- 
pound loaf of black bread if pur- 
chased with a ration card. The same 
loaf bought legitimately in a Com- 
mercial Store but without a ration 
card costs 100 roubles for the ordi- 
nary citizen. If the buyer is a worker 
of three years’ continuity of employ- 
ment, he gets the same 100-rouble 
loaf at a 12 percent discount. If a 
Red Army Officer, at a 35 percent 
discount; if a Stalin Prize Holder, at 
a 50 percent discount. The real meas- 
ure of wages and purchasing power 
in the Soviet is not the actual value 
of the currency itself but one’s clas: 
sification of occupation, work-service 
record, and social position. 


-~END 
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Wanted and For Sale 





Chamois 


ENGLISH FULLSKIN CHAMOIS LEATHERS 
are the best for automobile, household and 
industrial cleaning. We can offer supplies at 
very attractive prices. Prompt delivery. 
WOODACRE CHAMOIS CO., LTD., 
DARWEN, LANCS., ENGLAND 
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Wanted — Small Tannery 
WANT TO BUY whole or part interest in small 
tannery equipped for handling sides 

Address F-: 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W 
Chicago 6, Il 


Agent Wanted 


WANTED: Agent, 
turers to sell 

machine needles 

priced 


calling on shoe manufac 

imported industrial sewing 

Top quality and reasonably 
Address F-6 

c/o Leather 

300 W. Adar 

Chicago 6, Il 


ind Shoes 


ms St 


Machinery For Sale 


Machine, like 
Steel Cover- 


Turner Leather S 
8-37” x 37” Crepe 
plates 


Design 


Write P. O. Box 8 
Hagerstown, Md 


Strap Cutter For Sale 
NEARLY NEW 14” Randall 
equipped with a ‘ HP A.C 
has been back-geare 420 
5 knife roi assembli et for widths of 
%”, 1%” 2%°, ae "2 ‘. There are extra 
knife blades never used, which can be set 
up to cut any width up to 14”. Address F-8 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W Adams St 
Chicago 6, Ill 


Cutter 
motor, which 


RPM Has 


Strap 


Factory For Sale or Rent 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANI A 
tory about 26,000 sq t 
tor, sprinkler system, 2 2 
for tanning for q 
F-9, c!o Leather and Shoes 


Chicago 6, Ill 


, equipped 
Address 
Adams St 


Sacrifice 


k 
300 W 


Hides, Skins & Goat Hair 
From India — Regurarly 
5,000 Buffalo Hides 48,000 Goat Skins 
5,000 Cow Hides 30 Tons Goat Hair 
AARON BORMAN 
808 Bailey Building, Phil 7 
Tele: Kingsley 6-0736 (9 to 10 A.M.) 





Help Wanted 





Salesman 


SALESMAN prefer with sales experience to 
shoe manufacturers and with knowledge of 
shoe constructior For inside and outside 
work witt long tablished but progressive 
shoe materials firm. Address F-5, c/o Leather 


Rates 

Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘‘Situations Wanted"’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘‘Help 
Wanted’’ and ‘Special Notices’’ and $1.00 
per inch for each tnsertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.” 


Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not tater than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF 


300 W. Adams St 


‘Pl BLISHING CO. 
c 


hicago 6 











Chemical Salesman 


OLD ESTABLISHED Eastern manufacturer of 
tanning chemicals needs man with technical 


background for Midwest territory. Good salary 
ind opportunity 
Address F-7 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W 


Chicago 6, Ill 


Adams St 


Wanted 
Cutting Room Foreman 


Here is an excellent opportunity for a high 
thoroughly acquainted with 
Factory 


grade man who is 
all phases of cutting room procedure 
is a busy plant making medium priced wom 
State all qualifications in 
Box Z-3, Leather & 
Mass 


en's novelty shoes 
your first letter Apply 
Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10 
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and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, lll 
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. 
Experienced Tanner 
EXPERIENCED TANNER looking for suit- 
able position. Capable of managing upper and 

sole leather production 
Address E-18 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St 


Chicago 6, Ill 


Stitching Room Foreman 
Here's a man with almost 20 years actual ex- 
perience as stitching room foreman in Welt, 
Compo and California factories. Highest rec- 
ommendations If you are looking for an 
exceptionally able man, apply to Box Z-2, c/o 
10 High St., Bosten 10 


Leather and Shoes 


Mass 


Export Manager 


Knowledge of bio ish 
references Write 


Experienced in shoe 
30x Z-4 
Boston 10 


ude. Excelle 
c/o Leather And Shoes, 10 High St 
Mass 
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FORMULAE WORTH 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


"Tanning Processes" the 
internationally known Bh 
August C. Orthmann, pear 
leather making formulae worth 
thousands of dollars—and time 
and labor-saving data that will 
help in every phase of your 
tanning operation. 


It's the book scores of tanning 
men say is the most practical 
work on tanning ever written 

. you'll say it's worth man 
times its $12.50 price. You'l 
use "Tanning Processes’ often 
because it treats expertly with 
your everyday problems. 


Leather bound, it contains 414 
pages of invaluable information 
‘0 help you increase your yield, 
improve production, reduce 
time and motion, and get a 
higher quality leather. 


Order a copy today! 
$4 9.50 PER COPY 


Rumpf Publishing Co., 
300 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


| enclose $ Please send 
me copies of "Tanning 


Processes,’ by August C. Orthmann 


Name 
Address 
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June 22-25, 1952 — Mid-Atlantic Mid- 
Season Shoe Show. Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


July 13-17, 1952—-47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Shoe Service Institute of America. 


The Sheraton Plaza Hotel (formerly The 
Copley Plaza Hotel), Boston, Mass. 


July 27-30, 1952—-Baltimore Shoe Show 
sponsored by the Baltimore Shoe Club, 
Inc., and Associated Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


Sept. 3-5, 1952—Allied Shoe Products 
and Style Exhibit. Hotel Belmont-Plaza, 
New York. 


Sept. 4-5, 1952—Showing of American 
Leathers for Spring and Summer, 1953. 
Sponsored by Tanners’ Council of America, 
Inc. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


Oct. 6-8, 1952—-Annual Convention of 
the Industrial Research Institute of Can- 
ada, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


Oct. 22, 1952 —- National Hide Associa- 
tion Annual Fall Convention. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 


Oct. 23-24, 1952—Annual Fall Meeting. 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 
? 


Oct. 27-30, 1952—National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored by National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association and National Shoe Retailers 
Association. Palmer House and other hotels 
in Chicago. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 4, 1952--Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America. Showing of shoes for 
Spring 1953, sponsored by National Asso 
ciation of Shoe Chain Stores and New 
England Shoe and Leather Association. 
Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin, New 
York. 


April 26-28, 1953-—Fifth Factory Manage- 
ment Conference. Sponsored by National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association. Nether- 
lands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 


Joseph T. Lucia 


. . 45, chemical sales engineer, died 
May 16 in Jeanes Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., after an illness of seven 
weeks. A sales engineer with 
Proctor & Schwartz Inc., Philadel- 
phia chemicals manufacturer, he had 
been with the firm for the past 24 
years and represented it in the sale 
and engineering of drying equipment 
for heavy chemicals, ceramics and 
plastics. A graduate in Mechanical 
Engineering from Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Lucia first joined Proctor 
& Schwartz in its sales department in 
1928 and worked in engineering before 
being transferred to the sales depart- 
ment seven years ago. He leaves his 
wife, Jean; a son, Joseph T., Jr.; and 
a daughter, Joan. 


Jacob R. Schlager, Jr. 


.. « 43, sales executive, died June 14 
at his home in Clarks Summit, Scran- 
ton, Pa. He was special products sales 
manager for International Salt Co., 
manufacturer of salt and salt products 
for the tanning and other industries. 
Schlager had been with the firm in 
various executive capacities for several 
years. He was the son of the late 
Jacob R. Schlager, Sr., former Lacka- 
wanna County sheriff and Republican 


political leader. 


Edward F. Sauerbrey 


. 43, shoe superintendent, died June 
7 in Johnson City, New York. He 
was superintendent of the Keystone 
State Shoe Co., a branch of Endicott- 
Johnson Shoe Co., in Johnson City. A 
veteran shoe worker, he had been with 
Keystone for several years. Surviving 
are his wife, Laura; and two daugh- 
ters, Dolores J. and Joanne M. 
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THREE PROGRAMS in the 
SCIENCE and PRACTICE of 
LEATHER MANUFACTURE 


(INCLUDES SHORT-TERM COURSES) 
1952-53 SESSIONS BEGIN SEPT. 12 
SCHOOL of LEATHER and TANNING TECHNOLOGY 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


BROOKLYN 5, NEW YORK 
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WANT TO MAKE 
YOUR THREAD DOLLARS 


GbK? 


Some people claim that one way to reduce 
shoe manufacturing costs is to buy at the 
“best price” you can get. 

But actual tests in shoe manufacturing 
have proved, conclusively, that the finest 
thread you can buy is the real way to reduce 
that particular cost. 

Threads that combine absolute uniformity, 
good strength and machine-performance give 
you better running on the machine—less 
breakage—better operator satisfaction— less 
lost time—and better quality work. 

Wise buyers, therefore, don’t count the cost 
on the tube but on the shoe. 

That’s why so many of them buy Barbour’s 
Universal Linen for thread lasting——a thread 
of outstanding quality for stitchdown shoes. 
It gives more mileage, less breakage, better 
results and real economy. 

Make your thread dollars bigger by buying 
performance— make your thread dollars big- 
ger by buying Barbour’s threads! 


—Sinew e¢ International and Thread Lasting Linen Threads ¢ Backseam “Closing” Linen Kantstrand 


and Pioneer Braided e Nylon ¢ Ked Hand « — Littleway 
Liberty ¢ Gold Medal ¢ Queen ¢ Castle and Passaic ¢ 


. Thread Lasting Cotton . Shurseam . Supertite 


Ready Wound Bobbins for Littheway and Goodyear Stitchers 








itting youngsters’ pliant feet to styles reflecting adult im- 
— portance, is made easy by using SHUGOR in trim side panels, 


finger gores, or clever strap and instep treatments. The strength and 


mean comfort and longer wear, too! 


cae cone THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS, INC. 


THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS HUDSON, MASS 





